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Our new building “NACARECO HOUSE” will be opened officially 
today. This building will enable us to give even better sales, mechanical 
and after-sales service to the ever increasing number of users of 
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Another war is now going on in Korea—the together with the industries and the personal 


battle in both North and South Korea for 
rehabilitation and development. The issue of that 
conflict will be no less decisive—and perhaps in 
the end much more decisive—than the trial by 
ordeal on the battlefield. There is one aspect in 
which the Communists seem to be much better 
favoured. They permit none of the troubles in 
the North of the kind which have made matters so 
difficult for the United States and even for U.N. 
aid in the South. The Korean Communists do 
what they are told and make no _ bother. 
The Korean Nationalists often make a. nui- 
sance of themselves, especially to their chief 
benefactors. Communist propaganda is making 
the most of the position. A Peking article 
described South Korea as “virtually an American 
colony, a land of misery and deprivation, and a 
hell on earth,” and the complaints made of the 
forcible drafting of the young, bankrupt national 
economy, complete dependence on others, shortage 
of food and the rule of terror sound curiously like 
the sort of outcry that might well have come from 
North Korea of their own conditions. But it is a 
familiar Communist stratagem to smother dlis- 
content by telling their own people that the “enemy” 
is in far worse state and is about to perish from 
the earth. No doubt the North is, as it claims, 
“humming with reconstruction activities,” though 

» would think there is little melody in this hum, 
because the north is desperately poor and the 
towns have been almost completely destroyed, 


possessions, in a war whose scale was far greater 
than most people grasp in this age of world wars. 


They are all working, as workers in a Com- 
munist State have to work; and there will be results, 
however distressingly and exhaustingly contrived, 
in due course. Russia could have industrialised 
herself as did Germany and the United States 
without wading through oceans of blood, violence 
and anguish. But whatever the cost she_ did 
succeed in this, though the U.S. still stays far 
ahead. Business firms there alone acquired new 
plant and equipment costing close to US$40,000 
million: a staggering figure when considered in the 
context of any Communist showing. But people 
will hardly bother about the way in which the 
wealth and prosperity were created in the two 
divisions of Korea half so much as they will about 
the end result of the effort. 


In Communist Korea the three-year recovery 
plan is for an increase of 160 per cent of the total 
output of State-owned and co-operative industries 
over 1953 (when it was almost negligible owing to 
the wholesale destruction) and a mere 50 per cent 
increase over 1949, the year before the Koreans 
risked all on an invasion of the South. Capital 
investment in industry ‘in the three years will 
amount to 37,360 million Korean won. It is as 
difficult to tell the actual value of that currency 
as it is of South Korean or Peking currency just 
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now. But on the face of it the sum seems to be 
far less than the amount of aid being given or 
pledged to the more populous South. 


A major effort in the North will be directed 
to the restoration of hydro-electric power plants 
and transmission lines. The Japanese, who built 
the original dams and plants, as they did the 
great industries in Mukden, Anshan, and Fushun, 
linked North Korean water power with the power 
needs over the Manchurian border, which are now 
greater than ever. Even here the three-year plan 
goes only 64.1 per cent beyond the power available 
in 1949. Coal output will be no greater than it 
was in 1949, though three new coal mines will be 
added to the 32 to be restored, and the new ones 
are planned to produce 2,500,000 tons. But even 
so the task is a very heavy one for a reduced 
population which has lived with war day and night 
and am‘d the greatest privations. The figure of 
37,360 million won to be spent in three years must 
be compared with the figures of loss and damage 
sustained which were noted at the same time by 
Vice-Premier Bak Chang Ok, who is also Chairman 
of the National Planning Committee. The war 
losses of the people he estimated at 420,000 million 
won. Damaged buildings included 8,700 factories, 
600,000 houses, 5,000 schools, 1,000 hospitals and 
clinics and 263 cinemas and theatres. 


The South Korean plans for the reconstruction 
of Seoul alone (the capital of South Korea) call 
for the expenditure of 44,000 million won. That 
sum is greater than the whole three-year plan for 
Communist Korea, but the Rhee won has been 
greatly inflated and Seoul was almost as badly 
damaged as the much smaller city of Pyongyang. 
It is difficult to tell exactly how much has been 
spent, or is to be spent, on reconstruction and 
development in South Korea, but the rate of provi- 
sion by Washington alone seems at the rate of 
about US$250 million a year, exclusive of mutua! 
defence and other military aid. There are also 
relief agencies like the American-Korean Founda- 
tion with which Dr. Rusk and General Van Fleet 
are associated, and the large U.N. Reconstruction 
Agency, which had been working behind the lines 
energetically even before the truce was imple- 
mented. By the end of 1953 the Agency (UNKRA) 
had landed in Korea 348,000 tons of supplies, 
materials and equipment valued at $30 million, 
nearly all of which had been released to the Rhee 
Government or the end user. During 1953 UNKRA 
expended $49 million, much of it for small items 
such as portable electric generators, reforestation, 
material for bicycles for forest guards, and 
nursing education. Major expenditures’ by 
UNKRA were on grain imports, fertilizer, a 2,000 
h.p. dredge now in a Korean port dredging a 
deep-water channel for ocean-going ships. While 
19 major projects were completed during 1953, a 
great part of the 1953 expenditure was on long- 
term projects still under way, such as irrigation 
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and land reclamation, fisheries and fishing-boz 
restoration of power distribution facilities, textile 
production, rehabilitation of a cement plant, motor 
transport vehicles for industry, railroad ties, 
housing, schools, hospitals, etc. There are 54 
projects in this category. 


Korea has had to go through great suffering 
and misery and loss in the last few years but in 
the South at any rate a striking economic change 
has come about. The countryside and the cities 
have both shown astonishing vitality since the 
armistice. A record rice crop has provided a 
substantial surplus for export. Building goes on 
apace to provide homes for the 2% million refugees 
and several million displaced persons. The 
industrial reconstruction schemes are long-term 
plans and will not be effective for some years. 
In the North the Korean population was reported 
to be depleted from nine million to no more than 
three or four million. The Chinese armies that 
took over the heat and burden of battle from the 
shattered North Korean army numbered about one 
million. These Chinese have not been withdrawn. 
Instead, there is evidence that many are being 
settled on the land, along with their families, and 
that other colonists are being introduced. North 
Korea is reported as being turned into a component 
part of the Chinese People’s Republic, that the 
Communists have established a _ stranglehold 
North Korea, and that the regime of Kim I]-sung 
are willing collaborators in the sovietization of 
their country. Any talk of ‘neutralizing’ North 
Korea is therefore academic. The Communists at 
Geneva pay lip service to the principle but they 
will not live up to any agreement to evacuate foreign 
forces from Korea. 


In view of the difficulties raised by the 
Korean authorities over the use of Japanese 
industry in fulfilling rehabilitation needs in Korea, 
and the extraordinary picture painted of conditions 
in South Korea by Chinese Communist pro- 
pagandists, a sketch of accomplishments under the 
programme of assistance is timely. It was given 
by Mr. Raymond T. Moyer, Far East Regional 
Director of the Foreign Operations Administration 
on April 29. He told the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee of concrete achievements as a result 
of the initial impact of the FOA programme, 
though he admitted that the more substantial 
impact had been made by Civil Relief in Korea and 
U.N. Reconstruction Agency programmes of the 
previous fiscal year. He estimated that all non- 
military assistance to Korea, including that from 
other Governments and from private agencies, 
amount to about US$443.1 million in the current 
fiscal year. Wholesale prices rose only 25 per 
cent in 1953 as compared with about 100 per cent 
the year before. U.S.-financed imports of fertili’ 
helped raise rice production 17 per cent over 19%_, 
providing slightly more than enough for Korea’s 
own needs. “A beginning was also made in 
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“and the cooperation of the population. 
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nabilitation,” he said, and added that electric 
power generation had increased from 315 million 
k.w.h. in 1951 to 736 million in 1953. Coal 
production rose _ substantially. Production of 
cotton yarn increased from 800 metric tons per 
month in 1952 to 1,100 metric tons in 1953. Living 
conditions of the Korean people also improved 
through aid given in relief, public health and 
education. Mr. Moyer told the Committee that 
the Administration proposes a total of $241,300,000 
in new U.S. funds for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, exclusive of mutual defence and other 
military help. The total non-military assistance 
includes $230 million for the U.S. component and 
$11,300,000 of new funds of UNKRA. Author 'ty 
is also requested to carry over for the programme 
of that body a balance estimated at $10.7 million. 
In addition, it is expected that funds will be made 
available for the total co-ordinated programme by 
voluntary and specialised U.S. agencies, by other 
Governments to UNKRA, and by the Governm:2nt 
of Korea out of its own foreign exchange. Improved 
economic conditions have made it. possible to 


DEVELOPMENTS IN 


Mr. U Tat-chee, O.B.E., J.P., the newly elected President 
of the Chinese Manufacturers’ Union, told the Review in 
an exclusive interview that what impressed him most during 
his recent trip to Singapore and Malaya was Kuala Lumpur’s 
project of building a new satellite town about six miles 
away from the Capital to solve the problem of over-popula- 
tion. On Hongkong-Singapore trade, Mr. U said that Singa- 
pore buyers will import Hongkong goods in preference to 
goods from other countries as 76 per cent of the population 
over there is Chinese. Regarding development of light in- 
dustries in Singapore and Malaya Mr. U commented, “In 
spite of their wishes to follow Hongkong in the develop- 
ment of light industries, neither the Singapore nor the 
Malayan Government have given sufficient encouragement 
in the matter of bringing in more technicians and skilled 
workers from outside.” During his short stay in Kuala 
Lumpur, Mr. U studied the new satellite town project very 
thoroughly and is convinced that similar project could be 
carried out in Hongkong with the help from Government 
“Petaling Jaya’’ is 
the name given to the town with a 3,000 acre site about 
6 miles away from Kuala Lumpur, the capital of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya. ‘“Petaling’’ is the name of the place while 
“Jaya” is the Malayan word for development or improve- 
ment. The new town is supplied with water and elec- 
tricity as well as other public services. The 3,000-acre site 
has been divided into large units or blocks with schools, 
shops, parks, theatres, markets, restaurants and temples in 
each block. Building sites of 90’ x 50’ are being sold at 
M$200 per site to those holding a squatter perm't. To 
the public, the price is M$1,000. Various kinds of new 
buildings on these sites cost from M$1,650 to M$10,000. 
-About 300 acres of the land are reserved for industrial de- 

lopment. Anyone who wished to start a factory there will 
‘get the required land at 25 cents per square foot. The 
land is for a lease of 60 years. The M$5 million develop- 
ment capital for Petaling Jaya was financed by the Federa- 
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decrease the requirements for strictly relief 
purposes from $30,700,000 this year to about $20 
million next year. 


It was officially announced from Seoul on 
May 6 that co-operation between the Republic of 
Korea and the U.S.A. on the rehabilitation 
programme for Korea is moving ahead fast in the 
right direction. The statement was made before 
the Seoul Chamber of Commerce by the U.N. 
Command Economic Co-ordinator, Mr. C. Tyler 
Wood. He said that the import of consumer goods 
was less than one-tenth of the programme and that 
on the United States’ side, administrative costs 
were held down to only four-tenths of one per cent 
of the entire aid figure. Control of inflation, he 
added, is a major problem which he hoped was on 
the way to solution. About a half of the $19.6 
million (10% of the’ rehabilitation programme) 
spent on consumer goods, was devoted to food. 
Rehabilitation of power generating capacity and 
the railways are the principal projects that are 
well under way. 


MALAYA 


tion Government on loan basis at the interest of 6 per cent 
per annum. Mr. U also said that Amoy Canning of Hong- 
kong has bought a piece of land in Petaling Jaya for a new 
factory and that Watsons are thinking of establishing a 
branch over there. “Hongkong is overcrowded and there 
is plenty of idle capital in this Colony to start a Petaling 
Jaya in Hongkong.” Mr. U continued, “perhaps land is 
a difficult problem to solve but if the Government supports 
the project it should not be an impossible problem.”’ 


The reasons why Mr. U thinks that Singapore buyers 
prefer Hongkong products to other imports are: (1) 
Hongkong and Singapore are members of the British Com- 
monwealth, and the question of exchange presents no 
problem, (2) Hongkong is close to Singapore and goods 
can reach there easily and quickly, (3) population over 
there is mostly Chinese and they prefer to buy goods 
which are made by their fellow countrymen in Hongkong. 
“In my general survey, I have found Hongkong products 
are also much preferred by other communities because 
Hongkong goods are more to their taste in designs, colours 
and prices.”” However, Mr. U warned Hongkong manufac- 
turers of the keen competition from other countries, parti- 
cularly Japan. Japan is now planning to hold an exclusive 
exhibition for Japanese products in Singapore in October 
in addition to their participation in the Singapore Annual! 
Exhibition in August. 


On industrial. development Mr. U said that besides 
rubber and tin industries, Malaya also has her own fac- 
tories for pine-apple canning, saw-milling, rubber goods 
manufacturing, tin smelting, soap-making, and various other 
products. Manufacturers in Malaya and Singapore are 
keen on developing more light industries in the Federation 
but their progress is very slow due to lack of technicians 
and skilled workers. Furthermore neither the Singapore 
nor the Malayan Government have given sufficient en- 
couragement in the matter of bringing in more technicians 
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PROFESSORS AND INTELLIGENTSIA 


The Peking Ministry of Higher Education recently 
issued a directive concerning the work of producing a new 
“intelligentsia” out of the masses of worker and peasant 
cadres who now attend the higher institutions. Over 22,000 
of these have been admitted during the past three years 
from State bureaux, the armed forces, factories and 
mines. Now the job has been further complicated by the 
admission of graduates of the socalled “rapid course’”’ middle 
schools, who are expected to flow into the universities in 
ever-increasing numbers. The organ of the leftist intel- 
lectuals, the Kwangming Jih Pao, says that these worker 
and peasant cadres have a low cultural foundation. They 
are not accustomed to the regular way of study and are 
entirely unfamiliar with the method of higher education. 
It is very hard for the professors but even harder for the 
students. Some of them, who are to be turned into 
technicians, have never studied the Russian language or 
analytical geometry, and many know little or nothing of 
mathematics, physics and chemistry. The faculties ar- 
ranged special classes for them according to their handi- 
caps, and the “high political consciousness and strong de- 
termination and conviction’? of the students of worker 
and peasant origin enabled many of the difficulties to be 
solved. But there are still serious difficulties. Some of 
the higher institutions are still “unable to appreciate pro- 
perly the political significance of educating the intel- 
lectuals of the working class.’”’ This can quite well be 
understood. The writer came across an example of this 
in 1924 when he happened to be travelling on a Soviet 
ship from London to Leningrad. Among the  fellow- 
passengers were a socalled “Rabfac’” student of about 18, 
whose course included a round trip on the ship ostensibly 
to study its workings. He was a typical example of the 
truculent youth of the time, and he played truant when 
the previous ship was in London and got into trouble with 
the authorities when the second ship reached Leningrad. 
On the ship also was a Russian professor at one of these 
universities—a man who had spent many years in the 
capitals of Europe, spoke many languages, and was a 
thoroughly cultured gentleman and scholar. The professor 
and the student never troubled to hide their mutual con- 
tempt and dislike, and the professor, normally meek anid 
mild, became quite vehement when he had occasion to refer 
to the gross ignorance of the new generation! The older 
type of Chinese intellectual is even more confirmed in his 
pride, and it is not difficult to understand how difficult it 
is for them to adapt themselves to the new order. But, 
admits the Kwangming, the professors do what they can 
to help, though there is no ‘‘warmth of feeling’ toward 


and skilled workers from outside. On the whole, however, 
Singapore and Malaya are seriously pushing forward all 
important schemes in spite of prevailing trade recession and 
other obstacles. Bankers and financiers in Malaya and 
Singapore are investing extensively in building programmes. 
They are building low priced houses and selling them on 
easy instalment terms: usually one-third down payment with 
the balance stretched over 15 to 20 years. Malaya and 
Singapore governments are building more roads and public 
parks, constructing more schools and hospitals, planning 
to grow more rice and vegetables, expanding power stations 
and making new air-fields of international standards for 
the largest planes. They stop at nothing to make Singapore 
and Malaya grow more important in order to keep pace 
with other important centres in the world. 


these students, whom they regard as stupid and ignorant 
louts. They rush through the schedule without bothering 
unduly whether the students follow or fall hopelessly be- 
hind. As a result they retard the timely solution of the 
students’ difficulties in study. The universal practice of 
overtime study also adversely affects the health of the 
students. Clearly they either leave with a mass of un- 
digested subjects of which they can make nothing, or have 
to stay on and on far beyond the brief, concentrated period 
they are supposed to spend before being rushed to the 
factories or mines or other posts to “build the future.” 


The impasse has called forth this new directive, which 
suggests the remedies to be adopted. The faculties are 
directed to get into more intimate touch with the students 
and their needs, either by holding symposiums for this 
class of student or by individual attention, and thus initiate 
positive steps for the progress and improvement of these 
proletarian students. The professors at the same time 
are required to improve their ideological leadership so that 
they may come to “love the students of worker and peasant 
origin and adopt an enthusiastic and responsible teaching 
attitude.” Promotion, it is hinted, may well depend on 
this, while those who fail to obey will get into trouble. 
The higher institutions themselves are also required to 
assign better teachers and assistants to take up the ieaching 
of these students. The various higher institutions are also 
told that rather than compel these students to work * 
day and overtime all night, they may be excused fro 
Russian lessons. At the same time, since the work in class 
is especially hard in the first year for these semi-literates, 
their Party, Youth League and “class organization work”’ 
should be adequately reduced. Students of this type who 
find themselves in very large classes of certain specializa- 
tion majors, and cannot keep up or catch up with the rest 
of the class in certain subjects, may be put in separate 
classes, or given team-teaching and _ intensified after- 
class coaching in accordance with the concrete conditions, 
so that they can be systematically educated in keypoint 
subjects. The professors are almost told they must teach 
each one of these separately and systematically in corres- 
pondence to the peculiar needs and shortcomings of each, 
must prepare their lectures in earnest, must ask more ques- 
tions “‘to keep the students enlightened,’ and must use 
popular and easily understandable language. In order to 
give the study of major subjects a better foundation, 
slower progress in ordinary subjects may be considered. 
The proletarian students should be taken by the hand and 
guided in the matter of note-taking and the use of 
reference-books and how to draw up study plans. They 
should even be encouraged to preserve their confidence and 
manifest an ability to think independently! 


Even the ideology of these students has to be 
strengthened. When they feel ill at ease owing to diffi- 
culty in studies or their inability to understand the general 
situation of their specialization majors, they are to be 
given the benetit of painstaking explanation and educa- 
tion, so that they may come to love the specialization 
majors and co-operate with their teachers. But.the bureau- 
crat who framed this directive was himself evidently very 
unsure of his premises or of the fruits of his’ instructions. 
So the directive merely requires the teachers to try c 
the suggestions from above and then to make suggestio.._ 
for improvement and submit reports on the subject to the 
Ministry of Higher Education. 
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GLOOMY OUTLOOK AT GENEVA 


By ANTHONY DORSET 


Indochina, the most dangerous problem confronting 
the world’s statesmen, dominates the Geneva conference; 
but there is an air of unreality about the proceedings there 
all the same. The delegates, it is true, do all the right 
things. They meet in open and secret session; they pay 
private calls on each other and their spokesmen hold press 
conferences. But all the time they are looking over their 
shoulders at what is going on in Paris, in Washington, in 
London, in Indochina; for it is upon what men do and say 
in those places that the outcome of the conference really 
depends. Can M. Laniel—or any other French prime 
minister—rally the country behind a firm and coherent 
policy in Southeast Asia? Or is the fall of Dienbienphu 
going to lead to an irresistible popular outcry in France 
for an end to the Indochinese war, whatever the terms, 
whatever the cost? Are the French going to get a pro- 
mise of American intervention if the conference breaks 
down? And if so, will President Eisenhower get the back- 
ing of the American Congress and people? Are the British 
and the Americans going to sort out their differences— 
which have been exaggerated—over the proposed collective 
security pact for Southeast Asia? Above all, are the 
French going to suffer any more serious military reverses 
in Indochina? 


The brutal fact of the matter is that at Geneva the 
estern powers have been overtaken by events. When 
they agreed in Berlin last February to seek a settlement 
for Indochina at Geneva, they did not imagine that a 
series of French victories would put all the trump cards 
in their hands. But they did hope that there would at 
least be something like the military deadlock that led to 
the Korean truce. But whilst the conference was still in 
its early stages the French suffered a serious military 
reverse, and they are now threatened with an even more 
serious one. The Vietminh are now massing their forces 
for an attempt to inflict a decisive defeat on the French 
and Vietnamese in the Red River delta. The famous 
Navarre plan that was to have brought victory to the 
French Union forces is now just a piece of waste paper; 
and while France and its allies are trying to make up their 
minds what to put in its place, the Communist delegates or 
Geneva can afford to sit back and wait for Ho Chi Minh’s 
soldiers to do their work for them. 


Both sides have now published their terms for a settle- 
ment. They do not make encouraging reading. The French 
demand that the Communist guerilla forces should be dis- 
banded and their regular forces concentrated into agreed 
zones was quite reasonable but would deprive the Vietminh 
of important military advantages; while the Vietminh pro- 
posal for elections in each of the three states of Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia, left few people in doubt that the 
Communists meant Indochina to go the way of Czecho- 
slovakia six years ago. In other words, any part of Indo- 
china that they do not hold when the fighting stops, they 
propose to gain later through “free’’ elections. It was 
hoped, however, that when both sides were shut up in 
private session, they might be able to hammer out a mutual!- 
ly acceptable compromise. This hope is not very rosy. To 

in with, a major disagreement has arisen over Laos and 
@ambodia. The Vietminh maintain that the guerilla ferces 
in these two states are genuine national resistance move- 
ments, like themselves, and should also be given political 


recognition. The. French, on the other hand, maintain, 
quite rightly, that the native rebels in Laos and Cambodia 
are negligible and that the guerillas operating there are 
in fact invading irregular Vietminh forces which should 
be withdrawn and disbanded. This is not just a quibble. 
If the West gives way, there will be nothing to stop Peking 
from espousing the cause of any little tinpot rebel move- 
ment that its agents and its, money have been able to con- 
jure into existence in neighbouring countries. But if the 
Vietminh gives way, it will clearly have to give up an 
important military asset. And at this stage, why should 
it? Even supposing this obstacle can be overcome or by- 
passed, even supposing arrangements for an armistice in 
Vietnam can be worked out, there is still a further snag; 
France wants a cease-fire to be put into force at once; 
but the Communists want it to be wrapped up in a tidy 
parcel with a political settlement. The reasons for the 
divergence are obvious. France does not want to nego- 
tiate a political settlement while under the pressure of 
its military difficulties; while the Communists want to use 
their military advantages to secure the sort of settlement 
that they want. 


This is a depressing outlook. The chief hope is that 
the Communists will be deterred from pressing matters too 
far by fear of American or UN intervention and a possible 
widening of the conflict. The chief consolation is that, 
thanks to Mr. Eden, the very most is being made of this 
opportunity to negotiate a settlement at Geneva. And 
while it is on the whole true that time is on the side of 
the Communists, in one sense it is against them; for the 
longer that they go on demonstrating their determination 
to swallow the whole of Indochina, the more likely is the 
free world to support and rally behind the measures neces- 
sary to keep them in check. 


JAPAN TRADE GUIDE FOR 
THE YEAR 1954 


The Japan Trade Guide for the year 1954 has just 
been published and is on sale at the offices of the Far 
Eastern Economic Review, 322 Queen’s Building, Hong- 
kong (Tel. 32429). 

The de luxe edition of the Trade Guide costs HK$63, 
and the popular edition HK$17.20. 

A limited number of copies of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1953 are also for sale at $20 (de luxe edition), and a 
few books of de luxe edition of the Japan Trade Guide 
for 1952 are for sale at HK$§$15. 


The Japan Trade Guide is an essential reference book 
for bankers, traders, manufacturers, librarians, economists 
and students of contemporary Japan. 
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NOTES OF 


EVENTS IN EAST ASIA 


INDOCHINA: Vietminh troops encircled Yen Phu and © 


blasted it with 57 mm. recoilless cannon last week. Com- 
munist units also infiltrated into the Delta near Phu Ly 
seven miles north of Yen Phu. Phu Ly is an important 
communications centre 35 miles south of Hanoi. If Yen 
Phu falls, the Communists will have cleared the southern 
flank of Phu Ly and will be in a good position to sever 
French communications between the Northern Delta Com- 
mand at Hanoi and the Southern Command at Nam Dinh. 
In Paris, General Paul Ely, Chief of Staff of the French 
Armed Forces who had recently visited the Indochinese 
battlefront was working on the plan of reinforcements. In 
Geneva, statesmen from nine nations after five weeks of 
debates, at last agreed that cease-fire should be arranged 
immediately. But the cease-fire negotiation was delayed 
by the question of who should and who should not parti- 
cipate in the negotiation. The Communists demanded that 
Cambodia and Laos should be included in the re-grouping 
and exchanging of territories arrangements while the allied 
Powers still insisted that these two states must be left 
intact within the French Union. Other troubles included 
military reinforcements; regrouping of forces; armistice 
control; guarantees against violation. If peace will come 
to Indochina, now the country will have to be partitioned. 
On this assumption, 95 representatives of Vietnam’s reli- 
gious sects and some political parties in Saigon opened a 
national congress whose theme was opposition to parti- 
tion. 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN ALLIANCE: Mr. Dulles _ be- 
lieves that it is improbable that the nine-nation conference 
will be able to end the fighting in Indochina on terms 
acceptable to both the Communist and _ anti-Communist 
s.des and that as a matter of military urgency, a collective 
Southeast Asian defence system must be built up by nego- 
tiations between Asian and Western Pacific nations. By 
end of last week Britain was ready to support a Southeast 
Asian alliance if agreement to end the Indochinese war 
is not in sight. Britain had warned the Communists that 
she will stand with the United States in any East-West 
showdown on Indochina. 


KOREA: While ways and means of conducting an 
all-Korean election were debated and declarations of policy 
were delivered in Geneva by representatives of 19 nations, 
South Korea was preparing for the Far Eastern anti- 
Communist conference which will convene in Seoul on 
June 15. President Syngman Rhee’s goodwill mission now 
touring Southeast Asia had cabled Seoul that Thailand, the 
Philippines, Malaya, Formosa and the Associated States of 
Indochina would take part in the conference. Seoul’s press 
described the American and the United Nations rehabilita- 
tion programmes for Korea as a failure. In an open letter 
published by the official newspaper, Korean Republic, the 
Government said that the reconstruction programmes should 
avoid an economic disaster in Korea; nothing but paperwork 
and planning was done. It also complained that South 
Korea is made dependent on Japan for finished goods.and 
raw materials. 


TAIWAN: Taiwan authorities are grateful for the 
aid they are getting from USA. Last week, Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in Washington allotted another credit 
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which amounted to US$575,000 to Taiwan. A sum of $200 
thousand is to be spent on leather hides from the US., 
Canada, Australia, Latin America and Europe. Another 
200 thousand dollars is to be spent on (freight and 
the remainder for purchases of chemicals, machine 
tools, scientific apparatus and _ technical documents. 
U.S. Defence Secretary, Mr. Charles E. Wilson, en- 
dorsed recommendation of General Van Fleet to increase 
military aid to Taiwan, South Korea and Japan. 
Morale in Taiwan has been on the rise due to America’s 
firm stand in Indochina and recent visits of numerous US 
high officials. Peace is something the Nationalists have 
not known for almost a decade. They have no desire to 


know it until they have returned to China. Can they 
successfully attack the Communists on the mainland? 
Taipei claims that they have some 500,000 men under 


arms in Army, Marine Corps, Navy and Air Force. Both 
Chinese and Americans in Taiwan admit they need more 
tanks, planes, artillery and rifles. There is only one pos- 
sible source for these and that is the United States. Thus, 
the sudden interest of top-ranking American military men 
in Taiwan’s military needs has raised hopes to a great 


extent. “Give us the guns and we will do the fighting,” 
they said. It is a war-cry similar to that from Seoul. 
CHINA COAST FIGHTING: Fighting was still i 


progress around Taiwan’s northern Tachen Island outpo 
Communist pressure was continuing on the small islands 
which guard the northern approaches to Formosa. Taipei 
has warned all Chinese ships sailing between Hongkong, 
Formosa and Korea to avoid the China coast. Shipowners 
were told that possible seizure might occur if ships at- 
tempted to pass through Communist-held waters. Peking 
at the same time accused Taipei of her acts of “piracy” 
on the high seas off the China coast with the support of 
the American Navy. America should therefore be “con- 
demned of her aggressive policy in the Far East.” As 
ordered by President Eisenhower, the basic duty of the 
U.S. Seventh Fleet was to protect Formosa and neighbour- 
ing islands of strategic importance from Communist attack. 
There was no intention of changing the order to cover 
groups of islands closer to the mainland as Chiang Kai-shek 
was proposing. 


JAPAN: The Japanese Medical Association announced 
that there was no efficient treatment for atomic diseases. 
The Japanese National Atomic Symptoms Research Institute 
warned the population against drinking large quantities 
of rainwater and prescribed repeated washing of all vege- 
tables and fruit because of radio-activity of rain all over 
the country. Oshima, off Tokyo Bay, is losing its cus- 
tomary tourists as news that waters had been contaminated 
by radioactive rain spread throughout Japan. The peasant 
population stopped eating fish in areas where because of 
the lack of geiger counters, absence of radio-activity of 
fish cannot be ascertained. 


U.S. AID TO THAILAND 


During the past two years, demonstrations on mo” 
than 1,000 one-half acre plots, under U.S. economic 
sistance and technical cooperation programs, have showu 
that rice yields in Thailand can be doubled or tripled on 
certain types of soil by proper application of fertilizer. The 
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93-54 rice crop is estimated at 75 per cent above the 
p<ewar crop, and U.S. technicians are working toward fur- 
ther improvement of Thailand’s rice marketing and distri- 
bution facilities. These efforts aim at reducing costs so 
that Thailand will be in a better competitive position to 
meet price requirements. The economic assistance and 
technical cooperation programs have also made _ possible 
the improvement of 800 miles of highway in Thailand for 
all-weather use. About 100 Thais have been trained in 
highway maintenance at the Heavy Equipment and Opera- 
tions Maintenance School in Bangkok. With a dredge 
furnished under the MSA program, the Government is 
dredging a ship channel at Bangkok; the project is expected 
to be completed in the early part of 1954. Aid programs 
have also helped to step up power production; in the 
first half of 1953 electric power production in Bangkok 
was more than 34 per ceht above that in 1951. These 
improvements have encouraged the Thai Government to 
procure, with its own ftinds, substantial amounts of modern 
equipment to carry forward additional rehabilitation and 
expansion projects in transportation and power. The 
Foreign Operations Administration has appropriated US$5 
million (the equivalent of 90 million baht) for Thailand 
during the year July 1953-June 1954. This is about US$2.6 
million less than the annual average of the past three 
years. Counterpart funds have been used mainly for 
agricultural development and the public health program. 
The funds released for these two purposes amounted to 
the equivalent of US$4 million, out of the total of US$7 
million approved for use by the end of December 1953. In 
addition, funds were released for mining development and 
for the improvement of educational facilities. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mixed trends featured March developments. Finan- 
cial indicators depicted slight improvements while export 
staples, except sugar, showed further weakening. March 
highlights were as follows: Cost of Living: It dropped 
further to 301.1 per cent—for a new all-time low since 
1949—-resulting in increased purchasing power of the peso. 
With the decline in the all-items cost of living, the peso 
moved up to 0.3321, a new post liberation high since 1949. 
Prices: The downward trend continued, extending’ the 
stretch of the decline which began in September last year. 
An unprecedented low was reached at 276.0 per cent for 
retail prices index and 92.3 per cent for overall wholesale 
prices index. International Reserves: First quarter ba- 
lances showed that Philippine international reserves stood 
at $314.99, $18.92 million more than the January level. 
Staple Products: The weakness of overseas markets re- 
flected price declines locally, except sugar which held steady. 
Securities Market: Turnover of shares declined, although 
values recorded gains. Gold was quiet but steady with offers 
closing at P104.50 per fine ounce. Money Supply: At 
year’s end, money supply reached the peak at P1,224.1 


million in December. Notes and coins in circulation totalled 


P666 million, while peso deposits subject to check aggre- 
gated to P558.1 million in December. Domestic Credits: 
An all-time high was reached in December at P1,239.5 mil- 
lion. Domestic credits held by the Central Bank totalled 
P260.2 million, while those in the hands of other banks 
reached P979.3 million, both figures for December last year. 
New Business Organizations: First quarter registry show- 
ed a total of 496 business concerns were registered with 
the SEC, consisting of 266 new corporations with a paid-up 
capital of P6,853.1 thousand and 230 partnerships capi- 
talized at P9,652.2 thousand. Building Construction: The 

mber and value of building construction permits issued 
wy the City Engineer’s Office in Manila during the first 
quarter of 1954 decreased from the totals registered during 
the like period a year ago. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


Full employment was reported in most major indus- 
tries, especially in factories making hollowed enamelware 
and rubber shoes, according to the Commissioner of Labour 
yeport for the first quarter of the year. Only exceptions 
were in weaving and knitting industries where many fac- 
tories worked shorter hours and several closed down. The 
knitting industry continued to lag and most factories that 
were converted to woollen glove-making suspended busi- 
ness. The main reason has been attributed to the ap- 
proaching summer but there are too many glove-knitting 


factories for the size of orders placed here. A new in- 


dustry of artificial pearl-making appears to be well establish- 
ed. Grass rope-making is developing in the New Terri- 
tories which was formerly a Canton Delta industry with 
rope imported into Hongkong for manufacture of mats. 
Trading restrictions caused development of this industry 
which is of a domestic type with raw materials produced 
in the New Territories. The hollowed enamelware and 
rubber shoe industries both employed an additional 500 
workers. The hollowed enamelware industry has developed 
from 17 establishments, employing 2,364 workers in March, 
1952 to 22 employing 3,427 at the end of March this year. 
During the quarter, 79 applications for registration were 
received, 85 registration certificates issued, 40 surrendered 
for cancellation and nine refused. A total of 34 factories 
and workshops were found operating in unsuitable buildings 
and were closed down. At the end of March, there were 
altogether 1,702 factories and workshops registered and 
another 453 applications were under consideration. 


NEW HONGKONG BANK BUILDING 
IN JESSELTON 


In Jesselton last week, the Hongkong & Shanghai 
Banking Corporation opened its new four-storey building 
in a ceremony attended by about 700 of the town’s leading 
citizens including the new Governor Mr. R. E. Turnbull. 
The building which cost the bank Malayan $1.5 million 
stands midway between the shopping area and the wharf 
and is on one of the best sites in town. It is also the 
largest structure yet completed in Jesselton. Mr. Foy, 
the general manager of the bank, told the gathering about 
the history of the bank and the difficulties encountered 
when the bank was first opened in Jesselton. Referring 
to the size of the building and the cost which some people 
think was far in excess of the requirements of a small 
Colony, he said: “This new Wayfoong office may be 
taken as a measure of our faith in the future development 
of this territory.’”. Mr. Turnbull, praised the Hongkong & 
Shanghai Bank for “the swiftness of the recovery and 
the quite sensational prosperity of Jesselton in the imme- 
diate postwar years,’ and also pointed out that the bank 
in Jesselton had $5,000,000 of the people’s money in its 
keeping and that the people had $5,000,000 of the bank’s 
money. 


HOLIDAY RESORTS 


There are only few suitable holiday resorts in the 
Colony and tourists wishing to spend a few days in the 
country will be disappointed as in most cases proper facili- 
ties are lacking. Apart from the old but still quite elegant 
Repulse Bay Hotel on the number one beach of the Island 
there is only one small hotel in Stanley which could accom- 
modate not too discriminating tourists. In the New Ter- 
ritories there are two hotels in the Castle Peak bay area 
which offer relatively good tourist accommodation. An- 
other country hotel also in the same vicinity is badly ap- 
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pointed. In Shatin is operating in an old structure a small 
hotel and a new place is being opened which is not well 
equipped either; but a British hotel company is now building 
a country hotel which should turn out to be a credit to the 
Colony. On the islands in British waters there exist no pro- 
per hotel or other accommodation for tourists which is a 
very regrettable fact. Cheung Chau, otherwise an attractive 
little island with much tourist interest, has no hotel worth 
speaking of and on Lantao, an island rich in scenic beauty, 
only one so-called beach resort has been developed. This 
resort is known as Silvermine Bay, near the village of Mui 
Wo. Years ago the Yaumati Ferry Co., to increase their 
ferry services, attempted to popularise Silvermine Bay which 
has a very fine beach by building a dormitory and a very 
modest eating place, and erecting tents in cooperation with 
a Chinese gentleman who owned part of that beach. The 
promoters were Yaumati’s managers Messrs. Lau Tak-po and 
Yeung Tsun-dart but they have so far failed to attract 
tourists and those few who have come have gained an un- 
favourable impression. Only Sundays very large crowds of 
shop. employees descend on the beach but they do not bring 
much business to the enterprises catering there for a public 
of more financial substance. Beside the dormitory of the 
Yaumati Ferry Co. which offers cubicles and refreshment 
facilities to the bathing public there are now operating (with 
very little business and consequently mounting losses) a 
boarding house type “Mui Wo Apartments” and a restaurant 
and bathing pavilion called “Summer Palace’’. Unless pro- 
per hotel accommodation is provided by one of the three 
enterprises the beach resort can never be expected to attract 
tourists. The ferry services between Hongkong and Lantao 
are also unsatisfactory as small launches are being operated 
which prove unccmfortable in even slightly rough sea; the 
journey to Silvermine Bay taking only between one and 1% 
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hours but to Tai-O, the only town on that island, the ti 
lasts almost 5 hours. With some planning and expert know- 
ledge of the hotel and tourist business Silvermine Bay could 


be developed into one of the main attractions of the Colony. 


NEW 12500 KVA TRANSFORMERS 
FOR KOWLOON 


The China Light and Power Company has recently in- 
stalled two new “English Electric” 12,500 K.V.A. distribu- 
tion transformers in Kowloon. The installation of these 
two transformers steps up the generated voltage from 
6,600 volts to 33,000 volts for distribution in Kowloon and 
the New Territories. These are the largest transformers, 
fitted with automatic on-load tap changers, which have so 
far been ordered to meet the increasing demand for elec- 
tricity. These huge transformers weigh nearly 50 tons for 
each unit and have an operating efficiency of over 99 per 
cent. Each unit is arranged for natural cooling by means 
of a separate radiator bank. Tappings are provided on the 
windings of the transformers to enable adjustments up to 


. plus. cr minus 10% per cent to be made in the voltage to 


compensate for voltage drop in the transmission lines. 
These tappings are connected to an “English Electric’’ tap- 


_ changer, arranged fcr remote electrical control, which pro- 


vides automatic selection of the appropriate tapping while 
the transformers are supplying load. With the growth of 
the China Light & Power Company’s system, these large 
units will be transferred to distribution sub-stations where 
they will step the voltage down from 33,000 to 6,600 volts 
for local distribution. Before this is possible larger units 
will have to be ordered for the Generating Station, rangi’ 
from 25,000 K.V.A. upwards. 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


mane 


134 NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 
TELEPHONE: 53011-5 
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POST-WAR RICE TRADE OF THAILAND 


By S. Y. LEE M.Sc. (Cantab.) 


PART Il 


lil. CHANGES IN THE RELATIVE 
IMPORTANCE OF THAI RICE EXPORT 
MARKET PREWAR AND POSTWAR 


Several interesting points can be noted in the light 
of Table 4. 


to a great extent Thailand’s problem of selling the surplus 
rice. 
(4) Indonesia, due to war and political unrest, has to 


import more rice in the postwar period, ssgbieeaceacs from 
Thailand. 


(5) India bought more rice from Thailand in the im- 
mediate years after the War (177,400 tons in 1952 as com- 


TABLE 4: DESTINATION OF THAI RICE EXPORT 


In thousand metric tons 


1934-38 Av. 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 19538 
Singapore & Malaya ........ 471.2 (34.2%) 155.0 261.9 467.1 405.7 383.5 (26.9%) 371.4 (27.7%) 
327.8 (23.8%) 60.0 53.6 191.4 115.4 175.5 (12.3%) 241.3 (18.0%) 
79.9 ( 5.8%) 165.8 313.7 82.2 230.0 177.4 (12.4%) 4.2 ( 0.3%) 
N. Borneo, Sarawak .......... 1.2 21.8 24,9 28.6 30.9 20.2 ( 1.4%) 20.2 ( 1.5%) 
20.4 ( 1.5%) 4.5 26.1 30.0 3.2 ( .2%) 2.7 ( 0.2%) 
29.9 ( 2.2%) 112.6 317.5 336.2 297.9 (20.9%) 482.8 (36.0%) 
so 21.2 ( 1.5%) 78.5 134.8 90.1 179.7 191.9 (13.5%) 29.2 ( 2.1%) 
13.8 (1 %) 65.6 41.2 6.4 109.1 30.0 ( 2.1%) — 
— 19.7 -— 40.1 49.6 ( 3.5f%) 99.8 ( 7.4%) 
Netherlands) 276.0 (20.0%) 6.5 23.4 76.5 81.7 28.5 ( 2.0%) 28.6 ( 2.1%) 
Others ) : 3.3 58.1 162.8 48.6 54.1 ( 3.7%) 61.6 ( 4.9%) 
On ae 1,377.0 100%) 811.7 1,215. 8 489. 1,577.5 1,428.3 ( 100%) _ 1341. 8 ( 100%) 


Source: 1934-38 Av. Rice Bulletin. 
1948-1952 Bank of Thailand Statistics, and information from 


(1) Although Malaya and Hongkong still remain two 
of the largest markets for Thai Rice, taking 26.9% and 
12.3% respectively in 1952, their predominance was greater 
before the War, being as much as 34.2% and 23.8% re- 
spectively. In the case of Hongkong, part of the rice 
import before the War was meant to be in transit to Main- 
land China. Hongkong, with its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion after the War, still imports its rice mainly (78.7% in 
1952*) from Thailand; consequently the decline from 
327,800 tons in 1934-388 Av. to 175,500 tons in 1952 can 
be said to be due to the loss of rice transit trade to Main- 
land China in recent years. Malaya has purchased more 
and more Burmese rice in the last few years, as both coun- 
tries are within the Sterling Area. Nevertheless, Malaya 
and Hongkong still remain the main outlets for Thai Rice 
especially 100% Whole White Rice which is usually con- 
signed (not paid in Letters of Credit) by rice-millers or 
exporters in Thailand to their branches or associate com- 
panies in Singapore and Hongkong, so much so that it was 
said that before the War most rice of the best quality had 
to be purchased in Singapore or Hongkong. 


(2) Mainland China was one of the good customers 
when we keep in mind the large quantity import into Hong- 
kong and thence re-exported to Mainland China. But from 
1950 onward, she has turned to be a net exporter, under- 
taking to exchange 270,000 tons of rice for 50,000 tons of 
rubber with Ceylon in their Five-Year Trade Agreement 
concluded in 1952. 


(3) Japan used to import from her pre-war Empire, 


~~. Korea and Formosa, but now she is Thailand’s second 


gest customer. Her great purchase at the end of 1953, 


“as the result of bad harvest, and flood and storm which 


destroyed or damaged some of her rice stocks, really eased 


Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


pared with 79,900 tons in 1934-38 Av.). Unfortunately she 
imported very little from Thailand since 1953 and now turns 
back to Burma as the main source of supply. 

(6) Cuba, a good customer before the War, has now 
the bulk of her rice-import from the U.S.A. 

(7) Europe (principally U.K. and Germany) and 
Africa now import much less from Thailand than in the 
pre-war period. 

(8) Philippines bought substantial quantities from 
Thailand during 1948-52 but nothing since 1953. She had 
good harvest for the 1952/53 crop. 

(9) Korea changed from a rice-exporting country 
before the War to a rice-importing one after the War due 
mainly to the Korean War. Her purchase of Thai rice was 
particularly great in the first half of 1953. She too had 
good harvest recently and is not expected to buy much 
Thai rice. 

(10) Ceylon, also a good customer before the War, 
still purchased some from Thailand during the postwar 
years, Unfortunately as she had long-term trade agreements 
with Mainland China and later with Burma for the supply 
of rice, Thailand could not sell any to her since 1953. 


* In 1952, total import of rice into Hongkong was 230,074 long tons of 
which 181,114 tons came from Thailand. 

+ After the successful conclusion of the Rice Negotiation in early Novem- 
ber, Thailand undertook to sell to Japan the following : — 

For delivery before the end of 1953: 

100,000 metric tons of White Rice, G.G. basis. 

50,000 metric tons of White Rice, commercial basis. 


. 46,000 metric tons of Glutinous Rice, commercial basis. 


196 ,000 


—--- - —— 


For delivery before August, 1954: 
300,000 metric tons of White Rice, G.G. basis. 
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Taking the picture as a whole, we find that Malaya, 
Hongkong, India, Ceylon, Sarawak and North Borneo ab- 
sorbed as much as 53.4% in 1952 as compared with 70.2% 
in 1934-38. Denmark, Eire, Netherland and other European 
countries have their payment in Sterling Transferable Ac- 
count. Indonesia pays partly in U.S. dollars and partly in 
sterling. At present, her sterling-deficit is greater than 
her dollar-deficit in her current account of the balance of 
payments; so, she is more willing to pay in dollars rather 
than in sterling. Thus it is perfectly clear that the main 
bulk of Thai rice is exported to the Sterling Area and the 
trade is principally conducted in sterling. 


Export to Japant is mainly paid in what is called the 
Open Account dollars according to the Thai-Japan Trade 
Agreement. Philippines and Korea pay the rice in dollars. 
Hence apart from substantial export to Japan in a sort of 
barter by means of settlement in Open-Account dollars, 
export to the Dollar Area is small. 


However, as shown in the Table below, the Ministry of 
‘Economic Affairs has paradoxically received quite a large 
proportion of the proceeds of rice export in dollars. The 
reason is that even for commercial rice shipments to Hong- 
kong, Singapore, Malaya and some other Sterling Area, the 
government might often insist on the payment of the ex- 
mill prices in dollars. Hence much of the dollars proceeds 
does not. denote export to the Dollar Area. 


TABLE 5: Foreign Exchange Proceeds of the Thai Ministry 
of Economic Affairs from Rice Export 


£ US.$ Rs. Sw. Fr. 
7,749,887 8,649,131 7,534,555 
ane 14,141,595, 43,137,962 81,342,927 771,053 
ne 33,220,054 33,524,819 —- 1,337,098 
1953 77,179,489 -— 


(up to Oct.) 
Source: Ministry of Economic Affairs. 


IV. EVOLUTION OF GOVERNMENT 
MONOPOLY AND RISE OF THAI 


MERCHANTS IN THE RICE TRADE 


Before the war, rice export was entirely free. After 
the signing of the Formal Agreement on 1 Jan. 1946, the 
British Ministry of Food set up in Bangkok what was called 
the Siam Rice Unit which comprised a Central Section to 
help the Thai Government shape rice policy and a Ship- 
ping Section to ship the rice under the Agreement. The 
Shipping Section was formed by six largest European ex- 
porters viz. (1) International Rice Co., Ltd. (D. Couper 
Johnston Co., Ltd., partnered with others to form this com- 
pany), (2) Steel Brothers Co. Ltd., (3) Borneo Co., Ltd., 
(4) Anglo-Thai Corporation, (5) Ellerman’s Arrakan Rice 
and Trading Co., Ltd. and (6) East Asiatic Co., Ltd. (EAC 
left the Siam Rice Agency in 1951) and was known as Siam 
Rice Agency. Although that arrangement did not last long, 
the Siam Rice Agency continues to survive till the present 
day as the survivors for G.G. rice shipments to British 
Territories and until 1952, has been the sole agency for 
handling such shipments. 


t For government-to-governmient rice, Thailand accept payment in Open 
Account dollars. For commercial rice, in the past Japan used to 
pay the ex-mill price in free dollars and the fobbing charges in Open 
Account Dollars. Now, the Thai Government accept the payment of 
the ex-mill price in Open Account dollars as well for the glutinous 
rice transaction. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


In 1946, the Thai Government opened tenders f: 
White Rice 35 per cent and 55 per cent broken and sub- 
sequently accepted the price of Tes. 27.85 per picul for 35 
per cent broken which became the official price ruling for 
some time. Thereupon, the Government set up a committee 
to procure rice from rice-mills and stores. That committee 
was later merged into the Rice Purchasing Bureau. 

After Thailand had become a member of the United 
Nations in 1947, she co-operated with IEFC in the matter 
of rice export. The Rice Purchasing Bureau, then called the 
Siamese Rice Office, had the important function of rice- 
procurement while the Allocation Bureau was set up to 
allocate rice in stock to different shippers in compliance 
with the monthly program planned by the Singapore Sub- 
Committee of IEFC. A third Committee known as the Rice 
Shipping Co-ordination Committee was established to plan 
rice export policy with IEFC and to maintain liaison between 
the Government of Thailand and the recipient countries. 
This committee was dissolved later on. At present the Rice 
Office seems to assume the predominant power over the con- 
trol of rice export, although both the Rice Office and Allo- 
cation Bureau are under the Ministry of Economic Affairs. 

Thus the Government have played a more and more 
important role in the export of rice, so much so that from 
1950 to the present day, although there was commercial 
rice export, its scope was limited to about 600,000 tons a 
year. Of the total export of 1,342,000 tons in 1953, 731,000 
tons (54.5%) were G.G. rice and only 611,000 tons (45.5%), 
commercial rice. 


TABLE 6: THAI RICE EXPORT DURING 1952 AND 1953 
In thousand metric tons 


1952 
Destination Govt. Rice Commercial! Rice To 
Singapore & Malaya = 224.4 159.1 383.4 
Sarawak & N. Borneo ...........- 20.2 — 20.2 
Wa Baws bc ceed 6.9 3.5 9.5 
(59.7%) (40.3%) (100°) 
1952 

Destination Govt. Rice Commercial Rice Total 
Singapore & Malaya ............... 213.3 158.1 371.4 
Sarawak & N. Borneo ...........s.:. 20.2 - 20.2 

(54.5%) (45.5%) (100%) 


Government control over the rice trade manifests itself 
in many ways. In G.G. rice, the control is absolute; since 
1952, the Thai Government have undertaken to sell rice 
f.o.b. instead of ex-mill to the buying governments and t’ 
Thai Government appoint shippers to handle the fobbin, 
service, thus wrestling this commercial interest from foreign 
firms (e.g. Siam Rice Agency used to be shippers of G.G. 
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From this, we can understand the extent to which the 
fortune of an exporter is in the hands of the Government, 
especially during the period of rapidly rising exchange rate 
and high interest rate, for once the Government do not 
urge for an earlier payment, the difference in exchange 
rate and interest rate would mean a lot to the exporter. 
Not only the exporters but also some commercial banks 
in Bangkok are at the thumb of the Government for these 
banks having such outstanding debts in foreign exchange 
remaining unsettled cannot stand the strain if the Govern- 
ment demand immediate clearance. 


For government-to-government rice, the problems of 
$ and £ Ex-Mill Prices do not arise for the Governments 
concerned can decide the payment in £, $ or Open Ac- 
count §$. 


Export Quota, Government Premium and Rice Premitm 


In order to regulate the quantity of rice export, the 
Government issued periodically a certain amount of free 
export quota to rice mills, stores and exporters. This 
accounts for the element of favouritism. But the great 
part of the quotas comes as a reward of supplying rice 
to the Government at the aforesaid purchasing rate, which 
is usually much lower than the price at which rice mills 
and stores purchase rice from up-country. The loss thus 
sustained can be recovered by means of the free export 
quota awarded. At present, for every five tons of rice 
sold to the Government, the seller i.e. rice-mill or store 
is awarded with the export quota (called inducement 
quota) of 1 ton free of all charges plus the additional 
export quota (called compensation quota) of 1 ton for 
which the Government charge US$25 for 15-45% broken or 
US$15 for A.1. grade at the option of the quota-holder. 
Such payment to the Government is called “Government 
Premium’’. 

In’ order to procure good quality rice, exporters have 
under certain circumstances, such as inadequacy of rice 
supply, to pay what is called “rice premium” to rice 
mills or stores. 


Thus the Government retain the monopoly or absolute 
control over rice export by fixing the ex-mill prices, pur- 
chasing rate and “Government Premium’’, by granting the 
export quota, by accepting the ex-mill price payment in 
US dollar, pound sterling or Open Account dollar and by 
appointing shippers for G.G. rice. For what is nominally 
called commercial rice export to Japan, the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs can even fix the export price and appoint 
shippers in the same way as for government rice. 


Going hand-in-hand with the evolution of Government 
monopoly is the rise of Thai merchants in the rice export 
trade. No force is more impressive in business enterprise 
than Thai nationalism which has been expressing itself in 
this trade. Two or three decades ago practically all the 
paddy stores, rice-mills and rice-stores were owned and 
run by the Chinese merchants. Exporters to Hongkong 
and Malaya with their branches & associate companies 
there were also Chinese, while exporters to distant coun- 
tries such as Cuba, Germany, U.K., other European coun- 
tries, Africa etc. were European firms such as East Asiatic 
Co., Ltd., Continental Grain Export Co., Ltd., Borneo Co., 
Ltd., Steel Brothers Co., Ltd., ete. by virtue of the fact 
that they had good business connections in those overseas 
markets. At that time apart from consignment to Hong- 
kong and Malaya, rice export with payment in letters of 
credit was surveyed by those European firms themselves 
who together fixed the quality and decided whether the 
rice was up to the stipulated standard for shipment. They 
monopolised the trade to distant markets so much so that 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


on several occasions other rice exporters or millers, havi 
contracts to deliver to those markets, were unable to fina 
surveyors and to have banking facility. 


From the Thai national point of view, there is reason 
to complain of such a situation. The Thai Rice Co., Ltd. 
were established by the Thai Government in 1936 with the 
advice and co-operation of the Japanese; Taharn Co- 
operative Co., Ltd., now a giant government concern, were 
established in 1948, which have the monopoly over the 
railway, the only means of transportation from North- 
East Region to the exporting port of Bangkok and hence 
can control the bulk of glutinous rice export of the country 
and also that Region’s white riee export. 


Many other private firms have recently been set up 
by influential Thais, under the encouragement of the 
Government with special favour when they apply for ex- 
port quota, allocation ete. Since the Government control 
so much of the rice trade and even for commercial rice 
export so many applications have to be filed for approval 
by the Government, one may well imagine that Thai firms 
stand the greater change of success, other factors being 
equal. The clause of appointed shippers also accounts 
for the relative prosperity of influential Thai firms. Sub- 
sequently the post-war period saw the relative decline of 
foreign firms as exporters. 


As a consequence of the above, rice business, like 
Cuban sugar, is more or less a game of politics. Many 
firms’ fortune follows the political tide. 


(To be continued) 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Act was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on May 13, thus becoming law. This is 
a highly important innovation of great significance, repre- 
senting a 1,600 mile all-water way from Duluth to Mon- 
treal, P.Q., Canada. There will be seven locks between 
Montreal and Lake Ontario. The costs of the new water 
route will be $182 million to Canada, and $91 million to 
the United States. 


In order to grasp the significance of the new enter- 
prise, let us recall that it will connect some of America’s 
most important industrial districts with the sea. The five 
large lakes directly concerned are Lake Ontario, connecting 
with the neighboring Lake Erie by the Welland Canal. 
On the shores of Lake Erie are situated the important 
centers of Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. Then follows 
Lake Huron; thereafter Lake Michigan with two other 
vital cities, namely Chicago and Milwaukee. And, finally, 
comes Lake Superior with Duluth, an important port for 
coal, iron ore, ete. 


The project embraces not merely shipping possibilities, 
but equally so power projects, involving power output of 
?% million kilowatts. Costs of such power projects will 
zgregate 300 million dollars for the Canadian Province 
of Ontario, and another $300 million for the State of New 
York. It might take as much as ten years to complete 
the projects. Preparations alone will take a year. Before 
the great lakes will be enabled to accommodate vessels, 
much dredging will have to be done. Work will be started 
toward the end of 1954 in Chicago to transform Calumet 
Harbour into a modern ocean port. It is expected that 
about 1,000. ocean ships will reach Chicago annually. 
Docks of a length of 1% miles will be constructed there, 
enabling 29 foot vessels to tie up. Cleveland is better off, 
inasmuch as it already has a 25 foot deep channel. When 
the seaway will be finished, it is expected that Cleveland’s 
annual exports of $500 million might be doubled. 


At Toledo a channel 27 feet deep and 400 wide is 
contemplated, apart from the erection of appropriate new 
warehouses. Milwaukee already is much ahead of Chicago 
in the way of suitable port installations. Projects now 
provide for the deepening of the outer harbour from the 
present 25 feet to 27 feet. Eleven miles of track and 
nine cranes already are installed there. Detroit also has 
good facilities already, but plans to deepen the Rouge River 
channel from 21 to 27 feet. 


By the end of 1960 ocean going steamers with drafts 
up to 25% feet will commence to move from the Atlantic 
through the channels and locks to the great lake ports. 
Control of the entire enterprise is to be exercised jointly 
between Canada and America; and toll rates will be uni- 
form, whether the American, the Canadian or a foreign 
flag is displayed. Production of electric current will be 
equally divided by the United States and Canada. It is 
expected that tolls will yield 36% million dollars annually. 


It is thought that this sum will suffice to defray expenses 


id pay off costs within 50 years. The Seaway itself, 
«rom Ogdensburg (N.Y.) to Montreal will be 114 miles 
long and 27 feet deep; it will be usable for only eight 
months annually. About 50% of the world’s ships will 


be able to ply the new route. Volume of traffic is ex- 
pected to reach 45 million tons a year. 


The Paper Industry 


Since the close of world war II paper stocks in Canada 
and America were conspicuous by outstanding perform- 
ances. In fact, for the past 15 years, paper shares have 
outperformed the general market. There were two sub- 
stantial price advances: the first one between 1942 and 
mid-1946, while the second rise occurred between mid-1949 
through the summer of 1951. Since then values remained 
comparatively steady. The excellent career of paper shares 
was, of course, due to rising sales and higher profits; nowa- 
days paper is the sixth largest industry in America. 


America’s paper industry expanded during world war 
II, when paper had to be substituted for many other mate- 
rials then in short supply. These substitutes were so suc- 
cessful that many of the new markets were retained and 
added to in recent years. This (says Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co.’s weekly circular), in combination with technical ad- 
vances, has allowed paper to become firmly entrenched as 
a prime material for containers and packages, replacing 
various formerly made of wood, cloth and glass. This is 
particularly applicable to packaging of cement, grains, 
sugar, fertilizer, and certain liquids, notably milk. 

Extensive research in recent years has also developed 
many new products and aggressive merchandising has con- 
siderably broadened the market for tissues, towels, con- 
tainers, cups, etc. Most products mentioned utilize kraft, 
paper board and_e speciality paper, so that much future 
growth might be expected from these lines. 


In recent years much of the capacity of the industry, 
particularly as regards kraft, has been relocated in the 
southeastern part of the United States close to adequate 
jumber supplies and is represented by highly efficient plants 
with modern machinery. This would be in sharp contrast 
to the difficult experiences in the early 1930ies on the 
part of the old and obsolete plants formerly located in 
the north. In short, the industry in the past 15 years 
in many respects is an entirely new industry insofar as 
plant and processes are concerned. Moreover, most of this 
plant expansion has been soundly financed which, in com- 
bination with substantial earnings in recent years, has 
placed the industry generally in the best financial position 
in its history. 

When the paper industry faced the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950, one of its important lines—namely 
paper board—experienced an increase in demand which far 
outstripped production facilities. Output of board was in- 
creased in 1950 to 25 million tons, with new orders con- 
tinuing to build up. In 1951 production rose to 26 million 
tons of paper and paper board. During 1952 there was 
some let-up, output then being 24 million tons. 1953 was 
able to post. another new production high of about 26% 
million tons. 

Due to year-long excellent performances the common 
stocks of many American paper companies are now entitled 
to good quality ratings in contrast to the pre-war rating 
of the same enterprises. On the other hand, most of these 
shares are now at an all-time high and yields are not 
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high. Therefore, current purchases should be made only 
on long-term prospects. Purchases now, if made, should 
be in connection with the stock of Crown Zellerbach, Inter- 
national Paper, Kimberley-Clark and Union Bag & Paper; 
and certain of the good grade speciality companies such 
as Scott Paper, or Dixie Cup and Lily-Tulip Cup. 

Some of the larger paper companies are now favored 
with the abolition of the Excess Profit Tax. The following 
table, compiled by Robert R. Spence of Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., is of interest: 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


Items of General Interest 


According to the Association of American Railroads 
earnings of major rail systems in the first quarter of 1954 
fell more than 50% when compared with a year ago. Ex- 
pressed -in figures net incomes for the first three months of 
the current year were $88 million, while they amounted to 
$185 million for the corresponding term of 1953. 


Price 
Average Earnings x 

1935 1941 1948 Earnings Ind. Recent 1953 Approx 

1939 1945 1952 1952 1953 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$0.39 $0.77 $4.17 $3.82 $4.40B $2.00 40 9.1 5.0% 
0.81 1.41 5.22 5.01 4.93 2.75 62 12.6 4.4 
0.69 1.16 3.58 3.52 3.70E 2.00 4614 12.5 4.3 
0.55 0.5 .91 3.01 2.89 1.50 31 10.7 4.8 
0.02a 1.15 6.36 5.23 6.44 3.00 6614 10.3 4.5 
1.19 1.81 5.14 5.29 4.08 2.40 4614 13.8 4.2 
ee ieee 1.18 1.93 3.36 3.97 4.57 2.40 71% 15.6 3.4 
0.26 0.69 2.34 2.18 1.55 1.20 2114 13.9 5.6 
bbe 0.58 1.10 4.84 4.97 4.41 1.80 34 7.7 5.3 
0.21 0.43 1.98 1.17 1.07 0.60 12 11.2 5.0 
Nil 0.48 2.23 2.32 2.91 1.50 241% 8.4 6.1 
- 1.04 1.05 3.19 3.44 3.60 3.00 8&4 23.3 3.6 
1.21 1.29 2.97 2.74 3.25 1.60 39 12.0 4.1 
we 0.72 1.32 7.14 6.24 5.58 3.00 52 9.3 5.8 
| 0.12 0.54 2.71 2.47 2.83 1.40 29 10.2 4.8 


a—1937-1939 Average. 
E—-Estimated for fiseal years ending early in 1954. 


Imported Oil 


Mr. A. C. Rubel, vice-president of the Union Oil Co. 
of California, spoke recently at a Denver meeting about 
the harm done by excessive inflow of foreign oil. He 
suggested some sort of legal restraints if voluntary reduc- 
tion is not forthcoming. And then he continued: ‘We 
have both the obligation and the right to ourselves and 
posterity to protect our industry against damage by imports 
and we would be doing a national disservice if we did not 
intelligently exercise our efforts to that end.’ Mr. Rubel 
added that oil from Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the Near- 
East can be landed in America at substantially less than 
current domestic postings for similar grades. He further 
asserted that this production is subsidized in many ways 
by U.S.A..economic aid measures, and paradoxically by the 
very control laws of several producing American States. 


Texas allowables have been reduced from 25 to 17 days 
per month, while many Louisiana fields were cut as much 
_ as 19%; Oklahoma was reduced 10%. So far voluntary 
restrictions on the part of producing companies has not 
worked effectively. Mr. Rubel favors in general a flexible 
tariff. Such a policy should tend to favor Western Hemi- 
sphere petroleum sources, such as Canada, Mexico and 
Venezuela, because they are important supplementary fuel 
sources in an expanding industrial economy and because 
they offer a vital oil reservoir in case of war. 


The head of Creole Petroleum Co. (Venezuela) takes 
issue with the move to cut oil imports in America. He 
affirms that Venezuela is in an extremely strategic position 
to supplement U.S. oil supply in war and peace. This, he 
points out, is not a one-way street, because there is a wide 
way for U.S. goods in Venezuela. Therefore he protests 
against the proposed Simpson Bill which would severely 
restrict oil imports into this country. Venezuela’s current 
production per diem is 1,700,000 barrels, of which roughly 
600,000 barrels per day is imported by the United States. 
Creole’s present daily production aggregates about 800,000 
barrels; the concern belongs to the extent of 95% to 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 


The average life span in America has increased to 
68% years, an increase of 5 years when compared with a 
decade ago. 


In various States there exist societies who have at 
least one annual outing for the purpose of chasing and 
catching rattle snakes. Quite recently such an assembly 
took place in Oklahoma, when about 20,000 citizens were 
attracted by the sport. However, these participants hailed 
from 26 different States. The herpetological nimrods bag- 
ged 1576 snakes, weighing 1925 pounds, and not one con- 
testant got a bite (unlike the sport of a fishing rodeo). 
The hunt was climaxed by a great feast, where the great 
delicacy was rattlesnake steak. The average outsider 
probably will want to quote Samuel Goldwyn: “Include 
me out.”’ 


As mentioned repeatedly in these columns air trans- 
port shares, previously in high fashion, have for a con- 
siderable time been on the downward grade. This is due 
to poor operational results which, in turn, is to be ascribed 
to higher cost of operating, combined with the quick write- 
off of planes. Even leading companies, like United Ajir- 
lines, have had to face a net loss for the first quarter of 
this year, namely $1,070,000. While operating revenues 
were 1% higher than for the comparable period of 1953, 
operating expenditure was 11% above last term. 


Considering 616 leading American corporations, it will 
be found that net earnings for the first quarter of this 
year about equalled net revenues of the identical 1953 
quarter. This good result was in part ascribable to the 
termination of the Excess Profit Tax. General Motors’ 
taxes this year, for example, were $144 million lower than 
last year’s; E.l. Dupont has $48 million less than for 
1953. These two giants combined divulged $55 million more 
profits for the first quarter. On the other hand, 57 railway 
companies showed 50% decline in their profits. And *® 
textile concerns 84% less. Other lines, like steel, n 
ferrous metals and airlines displayed lower net profits for 
the quarter ended March, 1954. On the other hand aircraft 
companies were 48% ahead; the oil group showed 17% 
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ale PROBLEM OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL 

The robust qualities that make a peasant a tough Com- 

ih munist activist do not transform him into a competent 
technician. The Chinese Communists are at a loss how 
to man their new industries with efficient technical and 
management personnel. Indeed it is now a problem of the 
highest importance. All the 141 big projects which the 
Soviet experts are building or expanding for the Chinese 
require for prcper installation and successful operation 
afterward a great number of competent personnel. In the 
construction of an automobile manufacturing works with 
an annual production capacity of 30,000 vehicles, for in- 
stance, under the conditions of Soviet aid stipulated in the 
plans, there is needed the services of more than 600 chief 
engineers, engineers and technicians, and 800 assistants who 
are graduates of universities and middle schools. More than 
1,600 of such personnel are needed when the plant starts 
preduction. The three major projects at Anshan required 
a technical force of thousands for the capital construction 
tasks alone. 

The number of technical personnel required for all the 
projects will not be in thousands, or even in tens of 
thousands, but very much larger. Technical personnel are 

1 to being unceasingly fostered in schools, factories and mines, 
th a -“ut it takes time. Almost as vital is the need for the 
lity and education of existing personnel. During the period 
> at ‘ef economic restoration each group had their own pre- 
and judices and preferences and insisted on sticking to the book 
nbly knowledge of the British, American, German and Japanese 
vere “capitalist”? countries, while there was a lack of unified tech- 
riled nical guidance. In quite a number of factories and mines, 
bag- however, the “technical guiding thought’? has been basically 
con- unified on the “advanced experience and advanced ideology” 
eo) of the Soviet Union. Much progress has also been made 
reat in the practical combination of theory and practice and the 
ider co-operation of technique with labour. 
lude The growth of the ranks of technical personnel has 
been rapid. In the Anshan Steel and Iron Company, for 
ans- instance, the number has been increased nearly tenfold. 
con- 
due higher net incomes; and pulp and paper manufacturers 
ibed netted 20% more than last year’s first quarter. 
rite- Advertising is a science in the United States. Here 
Alr- is an example of wording and display by Warner and Swasey, 
* of Cleveland, makers of precision machinery. Always using 
rac a full page in nationally known weeklies, changing the 
953, wording every week. Here is an example of their philo- 
sophy: “OVERPRODUCTION IS A MYTH. Until every 
will American (and ultimately every human) has every honest 
this want filled, there is no overproduction. Until every plant, 
953 schocl, office and kitchen are modern and efficient, there 
the is no overproduction. Until every road is wide and safe, 
ors’ every farm mechanized, there is no overproduction. There 
han is only over-price. Cut costs and therefore prices, and you 
for would release a flood of orders to meet these countless 
10re needs—orders that would make America hum. Costs and 
way prices can be cut by more modern machines more effi- 
pn _eiently used. Otherwise prices will stay high, orders and 
} ‘bs will shrink. The responsibility for buying machines 
for and using them well is yours and mine—we cannot shift 
raft it to government nor anyone else. The opportunity is 
[7% here. Will we seize it?” 
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CHINESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


The worker-technicians have much practical experience and 
their prestige among workers is said to be higher. Young 
technicians have also graduated from universities and 
technological institutes. “By leading these various groups 
into unity and mutual aid, one can take in the good points 
of the other to make up its own deficiencies,” but in the 
organization of the technical personnel to carry out the com- 
bination of thecry with practice, and the co-operation of 
technique with labour, experience is still scanty and many 
problems still exist. 


There is in many places still a lack of the courage 
to employ freely the services of the original technical per- 
sonnel. In many places, too, no system of full technical 
responsibility on the basis of planned management has been 
established. Even where it has been introduced, the views 
of the technicians are not given serious support. Yet ‘they 
have the right to expect support from the administration 
and the Party committee. The leadership of some Party 
committees, administrations and trade unions fail to see 
this progressive side of the technicians and only look at 
the backward side. Yet the backward technical personnel 
constitute less than 10 per cent. In Anshan Steel alone. 
more than 140 engineers, technicians and probationary 
technicians have received the praise of the administration 
and the trade unions and 40 of them have been made “labour 
models.’”” In Tientsin, too, 113 technical personnel have 
been elected labour models. Accordingly the persons con- 
cerned are called upon to trust them and to hear their 
views. 


At a conference of technical personnel at Penkiku in 
October, 1953, the technical personnel submitted 550 pro- 
posals. Among them, 71.3 per cent were concerned with 
the improvement of work, the thorough adoption of the 
recommendations of Soviet experts, and the extension of 
advanced experiences. Another 14.2 per cent of the pro- 
posals dealt with demands for the opening of a university 
to provide spare-time courses for technicians, the organisa- 
tion of the study of the Russian language, and the holding 
of forums. Only 14.5 per cent dealt with problems of 
livelihood and similar matters. 


The masses of workers have “rich experience’ and the 
technical personnel have definite amounts of technical 
theoretical knowledge. As long as the two co-operate close- 
ly, the needs of Socialist industrialization will be met. The 
combination of technique with labour, says a People’s Daily 
editorial, will also enrich the technical theoretical know- 
ledge of the technical personnel. This requires the raising 
also of the political level of the engineering personnel so 
that they will also learn from the workers. Some have 
penetrated deep among the workers and studied technical 
problems together with them, but others failed to benefit 
from this type of education. This should serve as a lesson 
to all technical personnel. 


FENGTAI—SHACHENG RAILWAY 


The new Fengtai-Shacheng railway is being built in 
the mountains west of Peking. The construction of this 
105-km. railway was started in September 1952, and will 
be completed at the end of 1955. At present, 24 tunnels 
and 3 giant bridges have been built, and 42 km. of rails have 
been laid, constituting 40 percent of the total mileage of 
the line. From Fengtai in the vicinity of Peking, the 


| 
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Fengtai-Shacheng railway stretches northwestward along 
the Yungting river, passing along the west of the Kuanting 
reservoir to link up with the Peking-Suiyuan railway at 
Shacheng. On the Peking-Shacheng sector of the Peking- 
Suiyuan railway, as the slope is too steep in the vicinity 
of Chuyungkuan and the turns are too sharp, the loading 
capacity of the trains has been restricted, thereby failing 
to meet the increasing transport needs. As the new pro- 
jected Fengtai-Shacheng railway is straight and level, it 
will be easy for the heaviest trains. When the railway is 
opened to traffic, it will help the Peking-Suiyuan railway 
properly to carry out supplies interflow, and transport coal 
of Tatung, iron of Hsuanhua, rice of the Yellow river 
bend at Wuyuan, horses of Inner Mongolia, furs, hides, and 
medicinal herbs of the Northwest region to support econo- 
mic construction and meet the people’s needs in various 
places. The Fengtai-Shacheng railway must pass through 
many tunnels. There will be more tunnels on this railway 
than on any others in China. The construction is more 
difficult and heavier in volume than that of the Paoki- 
Tienshui sector of the Lunghai railway. One of its tun- 
nels, the longest tunnel in China, is nearly two miles in 
length. The Fengtai-Shacheng railway has been projected 
under the concrete help of the Soviet experts. It has 
the characteristics of being strong, streamlined, and econo- 
mical. Water repellent materials and asphalt will be used 
for every tunnel and bridge. The earth work of the road 
bed will be pressed layer by layer. When rails are laid, 
fully loaded trains will be able to run speedily on the 
tracks. In order to complete the construction at an early 
date, the military and civilian workers have developed their 
highest efforts. In carrying out winter work, the bridge- 


building teams built mobile warm sheds, thereby ensuring- 


warm temperature for concrete cement, enabling the quality 
of buttresses to come up to the state standard, and saving 
much material and funds as compared with the original 
plan. 


PEKING LIBRARY 


Peking Library is having a new five-storey building 
put up for storing books. It will be finished by the end 
of this year to accommodate its swelling stocks of books. 
The foundations of this new building are being laid. It 
will be modelled in traditional Chinese style and equipped 
with automatic book-delivering machinery. Its book-shelves 
will be able to hold one million volumes. A stream of new 
books is flowing to the Peking Library, the biggest in 
China, from all parts of the country and abroad. The total 
in the library by the beginning of this year was three 
million volumes, three times the 1949 number. 


AIR CONDITIONED TEXTILE MILLS 


The Ministry of Textile Industry allocated large funds 
to install air conditioning in the textile mills throughout 
China. This will provide better working conditions during 
the summer. Last month, textile mills under the Ministry 
of Textile Industry surpassed production quotas by 2.74 
per cent. Cotton yarn output was above quota by 2.3 
per cent, cloth by 1.4, cotton prints by 4.26, woollen fabrics 
by 3.9 and gunny bags by 1.5 per cent. 


WUHAN DEVELOPMENTS 


A highway bridge across the Han River, tributary of 
Yangtze, has been decided on, to connect Hankow and 
Hanyang. Together with the Han River Railway Bridge, 
this will serve as a supplement to the Yangtze River bridge 
project. Other major items of construction decided on by 
Wuhan Municipal Government include a water supply 
system, an underground sewage network totalling 15 kilo- 
metres and building and paving of 270,000 square metres of 
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public roads. Two new bus routes and an extra fer. 
service between Hankow and Wuchang will be opened this 
year. A new lake-side workers’ palace of culture has been 
completed. It has a large dance floor, a park in which 
matches can be played in the evenings under flood-lighting 
and a library containing 10,000 volumes. A new river- 
side park and a children’s park were opened early this 
month. Total investment in municipal construction this 
year is 74 per cent greater than last year. 


RURAL CREDIT COOPERATIVES 


China has 26,000 rural credit cooperatives, nearly three 
times the number at the end of last year. In the first 
three months of this year, credit cooperatives and similar 
organisations in North China issued 170,000 million yuan 
in loans to their members to buy new farm tools, fertiliser 
and other items to increase output. Credit cooperatives, 
which provide the peasants with a means of making use 
of their surplus capital, reach into areas not covered by 
state banks. In North China, loans by credit cooperatives 
and similar organisations in the first quarter of this year 
equalled 41 per cent of all state bank rural loans for the 
Same period. 


COTTON PLANTING IN NORTH CHINA 


North China’s cotton growers have overfulfilled their 
planting plan. 1.4 million hectares, 170,000 hectares above 
last year, have been sown to cotton. Mutual-aid and co- 
operative organisations have led the way in enlarging the 
acreage. In Hopei, the biggest cotton-growing province in 
the country, hundreds of cooperative farms have beaten 
their cotton planting targets. North China is the leadir 
cotton area in the country, accounting for 30 per cent c 
the nation’s crop. A 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BRIEF 


A new inclined pit has been completed at the Hokang 
Colliery, Sungkiang Province. Production at the highly- 
mechanised colliery is several hundred thousand tons of 
coal a year. Experimental production of synthetic gaso- 
line from natural gas has been started in Southwest China. 
This will make it possible to use rich natural gas resources 
of Szechuan Province for Southwest enterprises. Fifteen 
thousand tons of tea have been gathered in Chekiang this 
year. This is 10 per cent more than last year’s output. A 
new 200-bed tuberculosis sanatorium was established early 
this month on the outskirts of Harbin, Northeast China. 
Attached is a 400-patient clinic. Forty horticulturists have 
arrived at Liaotung Peninsula to study apple production to 
increase output and raise the quality of the fruit. Liao- 
tung provided 64 per cent of China’s apple crops last year. 
A new mechanical sawmill has been set up in Urumchi, 
Sinkiang Province. Its production target for this year is 
83,000 cubic metres of timber. Another 270 new livestock- 
breeding stations will be added to the 63 stations in Shensi 
Province this year. 


TRACTOR STATION IN SINKIANG 


The first tractor station in Sinkiang Province was 
established on May 16th near the capital of Urumchi. 
The station serves a nearby collective farm and several 
agricultural producer cooperatives. Its 11 tractor drivers 
are men and women from different nationalities in the 
province. 


INDUSTRY IN NORTHEAST 


Among the factories going up in the Northeast are 
many light industrial enterprises run by provincial ar 
municipal governments to meet the growing demand fo. 
consumer goods. Harbin’s new creamery, now under con- 
struction, will turn out 250,000 kilogrammes of milk powder 
annually. Two new sugar refineries are scheduled for com- 
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ation next year and two existing refineries being expand- 
ed. The Port Arthur-Dairen Knitted Goods Factory and 
the Liaotung Silk Textile Mill are being expanded. 


NEW COAL-FIELD IN INNER MONGOLIA 


Abundant deposits of coking coal have been discovered 
in the west part of the Inner Mongolian Autonomous 
Region. The new coal-field is located near Paotow, ter- 
minus of the Peking-Paotow Railway. It is considered to 
be one of the promising fuel sources for China’s growing 
Iron and steel industry. 


SHANGHAI INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


Shanghai’s 1953 industrial production exhibition shows 
the city as one of China’s most diversified industrial centres. 
During 1953, Shanghai’s output of capital goods increased 
by 54% and consumer goods by 35.8% over previous year. 
Outstanding is the growth of the engineering industry 
which shot up by 83.5%. The exhibition presents new pro- 
ducts, improvements in equipment and working methods. 
350.new products were turned out by Shanghai factories 
in 1953. All were imported items in the past. Among 
them are surface grinding machine, automatic surface mill- 
ing machine, high-speed Diesel engine, 100-ton overhead 
travelling crane, 15,000 kilowatt-ampere transformer, auto- 
matic control equipment, tungsten wire and high-grade tool 
steel. In the past year, 1,000 tons of machines, tools and 
electrical equipment were supplied by Shanghai to Anshan. 
Shanghai provided sluice gates and suction dredgers for 
Huai River harnessing project. The city made machinery 
for automobile plant in Northeast China and Yumen oil- 
field in the Northwest. A photograph of a 6,000-kilowatt 
steam turbine generator and a model of a 2,700-ton pas- 
senger ship, both now under construction in Shanghai, are 
typewriters, calculating machines 
id wire recorders are among the machines exhibited. 200 
varieties of cotton, woollen and silk textiles and knit-wear 
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are shown. 88 innovations and improvements were made 
by Shanghai workers and technicians last year, such as 
improvements in lathe turning and producing sulfathiazole. 
Photographs are shown of 250 workers who won the title 
of model worker last year. 


NEW PARK IN SHANGHAI 


A new 28-hectare public park was opened which is 
situated in Hungchiao District in the city’s western suburbs. 
Decorated open corridors and pavilions in the park are. 
built along traditional Chinese architectural lines. There 
are also a fishing pond and a horticultural centre. Chinese 
pine trees, loquat, cypress and other trees abound. The 
park has a playground and a baby park, a roller-skating 
rink for 850 skaters, a spacious dance floor and a large 
number of badminton courts. With the completion of this 
new park Shanghai doubles its park area. Before liberation, 
there were 60 hectares of parks and now there are 127 
hectares. 


SHANGHAI PAPER INDUSTRY 


Shanghai today is manufacturing four times as much 
paper as in 1950. Enough newsprint was produced last 
year to turn out 370 million copies of newspaper. High 
quality bond and drawing paper imported before is now 
produced in large quantity to meet the domestic demand. 


90,000 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


A record number of 90,000 will enter college this year. 
Over 37 per cent of the freshmen will enroll in engineer- 
ing, others in pedagogy, medicine, natural sciences, agricul- 
ture. Importance is attached to this class which will 
graduate in 1958, the beginning of the second five-year 
plan. Fulfilment of the enrolment programme is important 
in order that there will be enough qualified personnel for 
the construction plan. 


FLECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world - wide “reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


Enquiries to: 


HONGKONG: 
SINGAPORE: 


BANGKOK: 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «= GAS 
TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 
TRANSFORMERS «= ELECTRIC TRACTION « MOTORS 
AND CONTROL GEAR + 
INSTRUMENTS = WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 
GEAR + RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 


METERS, RELAYS AND 


LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Holland House, Ice House St. 

Sassoon House 

5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 


Steel Bros. & Co., Léd., Chartered Bank Buildings 
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HONGKONG’S PORT & AVIATION 


THE PORT 


In order to meet the ever increasing requirements of 
- services to shipping, activities at Waglan have been greatly 
increased and, in addition to the original light and signal 
‘station, other stations have been set up by Cable and Wire- 
less, the Royal Observatory and the Department of Civil 
Aviation. The new and larger Causeway Bay Typhoon 
Shelter was completed and came into use during 1953, while 
the Central Reclamation Scheme continues to make rapid 
progress and, as from the list January, 1954, all approaches 
to the Port and the Waters of the Colony generally have 
been declared free of mines. The Control of Trade by 
Sea (China and North Korea) Order came into operation 
on 3lst March, 1953, and since that date Voyage Licences 
have been issued by the Marine Department to British 
vessels calling at ports in China and North Korea. The 
licences are granted subject to the condition that no items 
of strategic cargo, as listed on the Licence, are carried to 
China or North Korea. The number of licences issued does 
not bear any relation to the volume of trade, for a very 
large majority were issued to vessels trading to nearby 
ports on voyages covering only a few days. Marine hawkers 
came under full control during the year and are now all 
licensed by the Marine Department and the licensing of 
Tally Clerks was taken over as from the Ist January, 1954. 
A recent and progressive development is the ship to shore 
Radio Telephone for the use of vessels at moorings. This 
service is available by arrangement with Messrs. Cable and 
Wireless who make a comparatively small charge for in- 
stalling the sets and, so far as the public is concerned, a 
connection with a vessel at moorings can be obtained through 
the ordinary telephone by calling the Exchange and asking 
for Harbour Service. 


Dockyards:—The Shipbuilding and Shiprepairing es- 


tablishments in the Colony carried out an appreciable volume 


of work in 1958. 


The Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Co., of Hongkong 
Ltd., and the Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., Ltd., between 
them handled the following tonnage for repairs:— 


No. of Vessels repaired at their works 


No. of Vessels repaired in the harbour 
representing 7,645,961 gross tons of shipping. 


representing 1,289,626 tons of shipping. 


During 1953 The Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co., 
Ltd., completed for the Hongkong Government, a powerful 
Fire Float, and a Lighthouse Tender. A fisheries’ research 
vessel was also completed during the year. 


The Taikoo Dockyard & Engineering Co., of Hong- 
kong Ltd., delivered a coaster for trade in Malayan waters 
also the first of two 2,000 ton D.W. vessels (fitted with 
Taikoo-Sulzer Machinery) for Norwegian traders in the 
Far East. Construction was commenced on a 6,000 D.W. 
ton cargo vessel for British owners and before the year 
was out an order was received for a sister ship. The 
machinery for these two new vessels will be the Taikoo- 
Doxford type. Three other small craft were under con- 
struction at the end of the year. 


With the activities in new work and repair work a 
total of about 9,000 workmen were kept in employment 
during the year in both Dockyards. 


Ocean Shipping:—By comparison with 1952, there has 
been a falling off in recorded tonnages of cargoes loaded 


and discharged in the ocean trades during the last year, 
exports to Europe and to America having decreased by some 
ten per cent during 1953. There was, however, a marked 
change in the nature of the commodities exported. During 
the early part of the year shipments were maintained to 
Europe, particularly of large quantities of cereals and 
vegetable oils from China which had been a feature of 
1952, but by the last quarter, these had virtually dis- 
appeared. However, the export of Hongkong’s own manu- 
factured goods increased considerably, with textiles, rubber 
shoes and enamelware in particular, leading the way, and 
had it not been for these items, Hongkong’s export figures 
for 1953 would have been very much more depressing. 
Imports into the Colony also still further declined, and 
it has been truly said that Hongkong has suffered more 
from the United Nations embargo than any other country 
in the world. Trade with the United States has suffered 
especially by reason of the restrictions imposed. 


Despite the smaller cargo tonnages, shipping tonnages 
have increased and there were in fact more sailings to 
Europe and to America than in the previous year. German 
lines resumed their services to Hongkong for the first time 
since the last war and Japanese and Italian lines also in- 
creased their sailings. As a result, competition became 
extremely keen and this was intensified by the operations 
of certain independent steamship lines. Carryings to and 
from South Africa showed some improvement and there 
was also a slight increase of shipments to Australia toward 
the end of the year. By reason of trade restrictions expor 
to South America ceased altogether. 


As far as passenger traffic is concerned an indication 
of the general relaxation of international tension was the 
welcome increase in the number of tourists visiting Hong- 
kong and the Far East. In general passages to Europe 
were somewhat easier to obtain, as a result of the increased 
number of sailings. 


Short Sea Trades:—1953 has generally been a most 
depressing year for the short sea trades out of Hongkong. 
Freight rates were low at the beginning, and under pres- 
sure of cut throat competition sank steadily lower through- 
out the year. Much of the trouble may be attributed to 
the unsettling effect of desperate Japanese encroachments, 
which though not directly impinging on many trades, have 
had a most disturbing general effect. The least affected 
have been the Hongkong/China berths, but the strictly 
observed regulations on strategic goods seriously restricted 
the amount of cargo moving, and even here the pressure 
towards lower rates has been keenly felt. This also applies 
to the China cabotage trades run mainly with chartered 
tonnage. 


Although various Governmental restrictions for the time 
being almost completely put a stop to the “switch” trade 
from Japan through Hongkong to South East Asia, the 
actual volume of cargo originating in Hongkong has in- 
creased. This is particularly true of exports to Indonesia. 
If it were not for the constant increase in the number of 
competing lines, this steady growth in Hongkong’s export 
trade would at least offer promise for the future for Hong- 
kong ship owners. The prevailing intense competition, and 
consequent over-tonnaging of most berths, has equally had 
a most unfortunate effect on charter rates. Many owne 
who traditionally charter out their ships rather than ru. 
them on their own berth trades, must in consequence have 


. been facing the prospect of choosing between chartering 
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“accessories supplied by Clarksons in 


ut at a loss or laying up. This is probably not yet true 


‘for those ships prepared to entertain offers for China 


coasting, though even they must have been getting very 
near the knuckle towards the end of the year. Last year 
a well found coaster would be offering for about HK$100,000 
a month. In 1953 by rule of thumb the same ship (of 
about 4,000 tons) could probably have been obtained for 
not more than HK$80,000, which is not calculated to show 
a noticeable working profit for her owner, much less cover 
any true allowance for depreciation. In fact at the end 
of the year a post-war oil burning singledecker of about 
2,800 tons d.w. could have been obtained at about HK$60,000 
for non-China Coast trading. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


‘ During 1953 Messrs. Scott and Wilson, Consulting En- 
gineers of London, completed their engineering survey of 
a proposed development plan for Kaitak Airport and sub- 
mitted their report to Government. This plan includes the 
construction of a single runway built out into Kowloon 
Bay and heading directly towards Lyemun Gap and, before 
the detailed survey was put in hand it had been discussed 
with the Colonial Office, the Ministry of Civil Aviation 
and the British Overseas Airways Corporation. Agreement 
had been reached after technical examination of the charac- 
teristics of aircraft likely to be operating commercially in 
the next ten years that the plan would, if put into effect, 
bring the airport up to the required standard for interna- 
tional use and the commercial community anxiously awaits 
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Government’s decision on this vital matter. The difficulties 
of landing at Kaitak Airfield have been clearly shown up 
during the year and the Colony can count itself lucky that, 
owing to very careful control and good flying, there have 
been no serious accidents involving civilian aircraft. One 
of the less easily calculable results of constructing such a 
runway as that proposed is the effect which it is likely to 
have on tides in the harbour and it is certain that the air- 
port’s operation will have to be carefully tied in with 
shipping movements through Lyemun Pass. 


The Colony has maintained its position on the major 
airlines trunk route services and, although there was a 
small decrease in the total number of civil aircraft handled, 
there being 46 fewer arrived and departed, there was an 
increase of 5,000 passengers each way. Air Freight though 
was down by 157,000 Kilogrammes as regards imports and 
by 95,000 Kilogrammes in the way of exports. Inward air 
mails increased by 33 thousand Kilogrammes during the 
year and outward by 62 thousand Kilogrammes. These com- 
pensate, in part, for the fall in air freight being due, un- 
doubtedly, to the introduction of second class air mail ser- 
vices and the general adoption of air parcel services for the 
sending of samples. 


Aircraft maintenance and overhaul work by the Hong- 
kong Aircraft Engineering Company Ltd., was carried on 
at an increased tempo throughout the year. Over 800 
workers are now employed in this industry which serves air- 
lines throughout South East Asia. 


(From the Report for 1953 of the Hongkong General Chamber of Commerce) 


HONGKONG PRODUCTION OF CLARKSON AUTOMATIC BOILERS 


A further step in the development of light industries in 
Hongkong is made by the introduction of the Clarkson 
Automatic Thimble-Tube boilers into this Colony, through 
the efforts of Hongkong & Whampoa Dock Co. Ltd. and 
Arnhold & Co. Ltd., Hongkong. This special kind of boiler 
is famous for its high efficiency, compact design, low main- 
tenance cost and rapid steam raising capabilities. These 
features are ideal for factories in Hongkong where space is 
limited, fuel is expensive and labour cost is not cheap. With 
the continuous expansion of light industries in Hongkong, 
there will be an increasing demand for small and medium 
size boilers. 

To meet this local demand on short orders, it is neces- 
sary to make these boilers in Hongkong to avoid delay in 
shipments. The conventional practice of ordering direct 
from England and then ship to Hongkong not only costs more 
in freight but shipments are often delayed. Arrangements 
have now been made with Hongkong & Whampoa Dock 
Company Limited for their Kowloon Dockyards to manu- 
facture the Clarkson Thimble Tube Boiler in Hongkong under 
licence. All the technical data are supplied by Babcock & 
Wilcox Limited, Hongkong, being the Parent Company of 
Clarkson Thimble Tube Boiler Co. Ltd. in England. Arnold 
& Company Limited, Hongkong, have been appointed the 
distributors in Hongkong. 


| In production, every necessary item for the boiler is 
imported to Hongkong from England. These include the 
thimble tubes, plates for boiler shells, gauges and all 
London. In _ other 
vords, although these boilers are constructed in Hongkong, 
they are 100 percent “Clarkson’’. These Clarkson thimble- 
tube boilers are manufactured in various sizes and with 
evaporative capacities up to 10,000 pounds of steam per 


hour. The smallest in the family of Clarkson Boilers is 
the BATO-35 type with diameter of 2’ 9%” and height of 
5’ and has 35 square feet of thimble tube heating surface. 
It is designed for an output of 250 pounds of steam per 
hour at a pressure of 120 pounds per square inch. Similar 
units in this fully automatic series are designed for outputs 
up to 2,500 pounds of steam per hour while the semi- 
automatic units range up to the previously mentioned 
capacity of 10,000 pounds of steam per hour. These boilers 
are specifically designed for oil, gas or solid fuel firing and 
the combustion chambers are fully water-cooled. The tubes 
used in these boilers being of tapered construction and 
secured at one end only, materially deter scale deposition 
and at the same time are free from troubles due to unequal 
expansion so frequently experienced with the cross-tube 
and smoke-tube type boilers. Every section of the heating 
surface of the boiler can be reached at easily for cleaning 
and inspection as it is of split construction so that when 
the upper section (the outer shell) is raised, all the heating 
surface is accessible and can be readily examined and clean- 
ed. 

The various controls on Clarkson automatic boilers were 
demonstrated recently at the Kowloon Dockyards. The ex- 
hibiting boiler automatically shuts down after the water 
in the boiler falls below the safety level. In another test, 
when the Electric Eye which watches the flames in the 
furnace is blinded, the furnace, the water supply, and the 
fuel pump all stop immediately. In both cases when the 
boiler automatically shuts down, an alarm bell goes off. 


There are five automatic controls on the boiler. The 
first equipment is the combined high and working level feed 
pump control which keeps the water at the proper level 
in the boiler. This is one of the two Mobrey Controls. It 
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stops the feeding pump when the water reaches normal 
working level and re-starts the pump when the water level 
falls below normal. In the event of the water in the boiler 
falls beyond safety level due to failure of feed supply or 
any other causes, another Mobrey Control automatically shuts 
the boiler down completely. The third automatic device 
is the pressure control which can be set to shut off and re- 
start one of the two burners automatically. When the steam 
pressure in the boiler rises to a certain degree this control 
cuts off the fuel supply to one of the burners. When the 
steam pressure falls slightly below the proper volume, this 
same control opens the fuel supply and_ the idling burner 
starts to shoot flame into the furnace again. Next is the 
Electric Eye called ‘‘Radiovisor’” which is a photo electric 
ceil operating on the light from the fire in the furnace. In 
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the event of the burner flame failing and there is no mo: 
light from the furnace, this control shuts off fuel and an 
supply to burners immediately. This prevents any fuel 
being injected into the extinguished furnace thus eliminates 
any possibility of blow back or explosion. Finally there is 
the Flue Thermostat which automatically controls the feed- 
ing of fuel at the right temperature and in proper volume 
during lighting up of the furnace. It protects the boiler 
from being stressed due to too rapid firing when starting 
from cold furnace. 

The boiler on demonstration has a capacity of 2,000 
pounds of steam per hour, pressure of 120 pounds per square 
inch and a total weight, including water of about 6% tons. 
The diameter of the boiler is 5 feet and the overall height is 
11 feet. 


HONGKONG STATISTICAL REPORTS 


FIRST QUARTER OF 1954 


The vital statistics show that during the period under 
review there were more births than deaths and the result 
was a growth in population by 16,181 persons. Out of the 
total of 20,782 births registered 20,548 were Chinese and 
234 non-Chinese. Total number of deaths registered was 
4.601 including 4,562 Chinese and 39 non-Chinese. 


Retail price index figures calculated on a basis of an 
index figure of 100 assigned to the average prices of such 
goods and services in March 1947 revealed that during the 
past three months in 1954 most of the items were steady 
without any fluctuation. Only fuel index increased from 
January 100 to February 108 and further stretched to 109 
in March. Food index in February was 138 which was a 
sharp rise from January 123; however, it dropped to 130 
by March. Clothing (including footwear) dropped from 
January 93 to 92 in February and remained at that mark 
during March. Household equipment was reduced from 
January 115 to 113 in February and kept at the same index 
in March. General Retail Price Index for January was 116, 
February 124 and March 120. Index figures for other 
items which remained unchanged were: rent 104; electric 
light 61; cleaning 91; education 138; tobacco and cigarettes 
113; doctors and medicine 107; fares 100; hair-dressing 
122; newspapers and stationery 173; shoe repairs 81 and 
rates 100. 


Vegetables marketed at the Government wholesale vege- 
table market in Kowloon totalled 19,720.42 tons. White 
cabbage was the most popular item with the sales record 
of 3,309.84 tons, Chinese flowering cabbage 2,312.26 tons, 
turnips 1,947.53 tons. Other items were: leaf mustard cab- 
bage 728.44 tons; Tientsin cabbage 433.88; Chinese kale 
949.46; lettuce 1,249.90; spring onion 323.60; Irish potatoes 
77.47; sweet potatoes 312.25; spinach 915.56; Chinese 
spinach 7.89; tomatoes 1,286.66; water cress 934.27; Chinese 
melon 1.12 and other vegetables 4,930.21 tons. 


For the Colony’s fresh meat supply, a total of 125,091 
animals were slaughtered (119,253 heads of swine, 3,322 
sheep and goats, 2,516 cattle). Total tonnage of fish 
marketed was 9,253.8 tons. They included: (a) salt water 
fish—golden thread 919.8 tons; grouper 147; lizard fish 
366.3; red sea bream 562.7; croaker 180.2; yellow croaker 
205.2; mackerel scad 1,014.1; anchovies 314.2; all others 
3,745; (b) salted fish—anchovies 420.7 tons; croaker 55.3; 
yellow croaker 102.2; golden thread 210.5; grouper 16.1; 


lizard fish 218.5; red sea bream 58.3; round herring .2; 
white herring 5.4; mackerel scad 134.7 and all others 577.4 
tons. 


More people are buying new private cars in the Colony. 
During March, 246 new licences were issued for private 


cars while only 66 licences were cancelled. There are 12,747. 


private cars now in Hongkong. A total number of 34,67 

persons now hold motor drivers’ licences including the 62. 
issued during March. Other statistics by the end of March: 
—(a) Licensed vehicles: trams 120; motor cycles 1,111; 
taxis 344; public hire cars 283; motor buses 494; public 
commercial lorries 1,394; private commercial lorries 1,268; 
government cars and lorries 845; private rickshaws 56; 
public rickshaws 853; public chairs 17; delivery tricycle 780; 
hand trucks 1 and trailers 7. (b) Licensed drivers: rick- 
shaw & tricycle drivers 3,401 and hand truck drivers 4. 


The total output of electricity during the three-month 
period was 113,645,065 Kw-Hours and that of gas was 
161,354,800 cubic feet. 


Electricity 

Total 
March Jan.-Mar. 
Kw. Hrs. Kw. Hrs. 
14,376,197 43,141,173 
Bulk Supply Consumers ........... 12,504,443 35,345,681 
242,875 726,199 

Gas 

Total 
March Jan.-Mar. 
Cubic feet Cubic feet 


Building Constructions—Fifty new buildings of vario,. 
sizes were erected during March costing $3,946,967 on 
building constructions and $143,274 on site work. These 
are divided into three sections as follows: 
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City of Victoria: 
No. Building Cost Site Work 


Other (including mixed 
accommodation)  .......... 1 130,000 
11 1,804,447 44,039 


Island Outside Victoria: 


Factories and Godowns ...... 1 57,200 -— 
Other (including mixed 
accommodation) .......... 1 11,130 
13 790,483 33,037 


Kowloon & New Kowloon: 


Factories and Godowns ...... 2 99 ,000 — 
. 24 1,253,037 70,198 
26 1,352,037 70,198 


Registration of Factories—Forty registration certifi- 
cates for factories were issued in March. Total number 
issued during the first quarter was 85. During the month 
of March, 41 new factories applied for registration certifi- 
cates while there were 21 applications for the cancellation 
of existing licences. 


Mining Production 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Jan.-Mar. 

1954 1954 1954 1954 
812 634 672 2,118 
9,600 5,000 10,000 24,600 
Wolfram Ore (W 03 Concentrate: 

8,407 3,463 2,826 14,696 
viybdenum (M.O.S.2) .. — — — 


Cement—The production of cement totalled 25,901 
metric tons (March 9,340 tons). 


Kowloon-Canton Railway (British Section)—-The Ad- 
ministration collected $1,182,715 from passenger tickets, 
freight charges and other miscellaneous receipts. The 


revenue during March was $373,244. 


Total 
March Jan.-Mar. 


Passengers: Local: 


No. No. 
Concession Tickets .......... 21,601 66,231 
Goods : Local : Kgs. Kgs. 
bade babe ee 1,369,640 5,930,870 
Revenue: Passengers: H.K.$ H.K.$ 
Goods: 
<> 62,682.65 184,654.50 


* Includes $20,769.85 (Concession Tickets) 
** Includes $63,582.80 (Concession Tickets) 


Shipping and Cargo Tonnage—More than 1,200 steam- 
ers visited Hongkong during the first quarter with a total 
tonnage of more than 3 million. There were 680 ships 
under British flag, 123 Norwegian, 110 Japanese and 56 
under U.S. flag. In tonnage, British steamers headed the 
“st with 1,451,806 while American liners totalled 295,454. 

iird came Norwegian steamers with 293,868 and Japanese 
with 229,272 tons. Commercial cargo discharged by ocean 
vessels, river steamers, junks and launches during the quar- 
ter, totalled 771,557 tons and that loaded totalled 372,736 
tons. Details of these figures are as follows: 


TONNAGE OF VESSELS (Ocean & River over 60 tons net) 
Total 
January-March 
Flag Entered Cleared— 
No. Tons No. Tons 
British need 677 1,447,650 680 1,451,806 
American x 56 295,454 56 295,454 
Chinese seus 35 28,732 34. 29,010 
Danish sees 52 169,984 52 174,043 
48 232,924 49 238,154 
French daa 18 95,675 16 94,699 
Finnish are 1 2,766 1 2,766 
German 10 36,318 10 36,318 
a 1 4,380 1 4,380 
gon les 6 14,892 6 14,892 
Italian ined 4 17,335 4 17,335 
Japanese ‘a 116 229,478 110 229,272 
Norwegian sa 121 291,022 123 293,868 
Pakistan aad 1 4,156 1 4,156 
Panamanian. 29 42,482 31 44,263 
Philippine ad 16 35,484 16 35,484 
Portuguese... 4 14,788 4 14,788 
Sweddish a 30 89,211 30 89,211 
U.8.8.R. l 4,184 1 4,184 
Total 3,056,915 1,225, 3,074,083 
TONNAGE OF JUNKS & LAUNCHES (Under 60 tons) 
Total 
January /March 
Inward Outward 
154,777 tons 154,014 tons 
TONNAGE OF COMMERCIAL CARGO 
Total (January /March) 
Discharge Loaded 
(Inward) (Outward) 
Ocean-going Vessels ........ 695,377 tons 340,221 tons 
771,557 tons 372,736 tons 


Trade with East Asian Countries—Exports to other 
East Asian countries during the first quarter occupied more 
than 62 percent of Hongkong’s total exports and imports 
about 35 per cent of the total. Trade with Communist 
China lead with $102,773,950 in Hongkong exports and 
$151,118,858 in imports. 


Total January/March 


(Country Imports Exports 
China (excl. Formosa) ...... 151,118,858 102,773,950 
Total Trade of Hongkong .... 784,125,241 582,497,991 


Air Transportation 


Total 
March (January /March) 
Aircraft 
456 1,300 
Passengers 
8.776 24,170 
Freight 
Imports (Kilogrammes) 53,572 141,536 
Exports 138,579 383,951 
192,151 525,487 
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EAST AFRICA (BR.) 
Imports 
Fish and fish preparations _............. 416,305 
Fruits and vegetables 130,447 
Sugar and sugar preparations ...... — 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 372,994 
Miscellaneous food preparations .... — 
Hides, skins & fur skins, undressed 100,690 
Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels __. 8,750 
Wood, lumber and cork .................. 2,500 
15,730,299 
Crude fertilizers & crude minerals, 

excl. coal, petroleum & precious 

Animal & veg. crude mater., 

Chemical elements and compounds 27,501 
Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 

Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 

polishing & cleansing prep. _....... — 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 

Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 

Rubber manufactures, n.es. __........ — 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 

Paper, paperboard & manufactures — 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 

articles & related prod. ............ 20,144 


Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals 
Machinery other than electric _..... 
Electric machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 
Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 
Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
watches & clocks 


Total 


PART Ill 
Exports 
Dyeing, tanning & colouring 
81.931 Medicinal & pharmaceutical pro- 
241 #£2Essen. oils & perfume mater.; toilet, 


66,758 
31,700 


14,362 
450 


6,500,576 
118,986 
4,869 
3,115,067 
7,500 


29,822 


443,010 
9,559 
115,250 
15,023,434 
610,852 


51,794 
745,364 


19,941,774 27,158,575 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


Meat and meat preparations ..._.... 
Dairy products, eggs and honey .... 
Fish and fish preparations _........... 
Cereals and cereal preparations .... 
Fruits and vegetables 

Sugar and sugar preparations _..... 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Miscellaneous food preparations _.. 
- Oil-seeds, oil nuts & oil kernels .... 
Animal veg. crude mater., 
Chemical elements and compounds 


nm 
oO 


115,251 
11,965 
239,474 
59,992 
385,843 
581 
41,153 
242.011 
9,421 
1,131 


87,413 
27,420 


polishing & cleansing prep. ........ 
Explosives & miscel. chemicals & 
Leather, leather manuf., nes. & 
Rubber manufactures, n.e.s. _......... 
Wood & cork manuf. (excl. furni- 
Paper, paperboard & manufactures 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. ............ 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Silver, platinum, gems & jewellery 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
— machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 


‘Travel goods, handbags, etc. .......... 


Clothing 
Profess. scientific & controlling 
instr.; photogr. & optical goods; 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


EGYPT 


Fish and fish preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manuf. 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Animal & veg. crude mater., 
inedible, n.e.s. 
Medicinal 


& pharmaceutical pro- 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up 
articles & related prod. _.......... 
Non-metallic mineral manuf., n.e.s. 
Manufactures of metals .................. 
Machinery other than electric ...... 
machinery, apparatus and 
Prefab. buildings; sanitary, plumb- 
ing, heating & lighting fixtures 
Furniture and fixtures 
Miscel. manufactured articles, n.e.s. 


Total 


Imports 
$ 


Exports 
$ 


1,553 
45,551 
16,626 

237,310 


188,633 
585 


23,362 
705 


822,163 
59,879 
22,039 

357,378 
14,100 


17,670 


232.5 
54.56% 
422,254 
5,658,112 
1,897,722 


54,942 
560,466 


32,388 


11,909,827 


8,480 
211,658 


3,886,976 
107,165 


6,207,930 


1,443,009 
16,400 
849,026 
289,500 


785,504 
32 


94,435 
4,716 
12,108 
3,930 


39,571 


114,662 
6,737 
2.480 

10,0’ 


10,422,209 


3,672,159 


(To be continued) 


33.902 — 
2.900 
900 
33.267 
89.963 
Miseel. manufactured articles. n.e.s. 
— 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
AND GOLD MARKETS 


Oversea Chinese Remittances 


Unreliable reports and _ inaccurate 
figures were circulated in the Colony 
among newspapers and periodicals in 
regard to oversea Chinese remittances 
and influx of capital for the period 
of the last four months. Surely, the 
exact figures could not be ascertained, 
but compiling information from vari- 
ous reliable sources, the total of re- 
mittances received, whether in cash 
or in merchandise, was figured at 
HK$145 to 150 million. This amount 
comprised HK$48 million from Malaya, 
36 million from U.S., Canada, and 
South America, 27 million from Thai- 
land and Indochina, 15 million from 
the Philippines, 12 million from Indo- 
nesia, 6 million from India and Bur- 
ma, and 4 million from Europe, Aus- 
tralia and Africa. Funds’ remitted 
here for export of gold from_ the 

lony and for proceeds from smug- 
goods are excluded the 
above; these funds amounted to over 
HK$60 million. Of the above total of 
$145-150 million, about 70 per cent 
or $100 million were remitted to China 
through the Colony, aside of about $30 
million remitted by resident Chinese 
of the Colony (to their families in 
China). Thus Red China profited by 
about HK$130 million’ directly and 
indirectly from the Colony’ during 
the first four months of the year. 
The remaining 30% or about $50 mil- 
lion were largely for expenditure of 
families of oversea Chinese in the 
Colony. Investments made here out 
of these remittances were small and 
could only total about $15 million; 
oversea Chinese are rarely interested 
in the share and in speculative mar- 
kets, but houses and flats are being 
purchased. Flight of capital from 
Indochina during the period was small, 
and this is proved by the steady ex- 
change rate of the Piastre recently; 
wealthy people in Indochina removed 
their capital some long time ago and 
it found its way to Thailand, Malaya, 
France and other western countries 
(incl. US). 


Money Market 


Money market was dull last week, 
with rates of interest little changed; 6 
to 8% per annum by banks and 8 
to 1.2% per month by native banks 
--nd financiers. Several bigger mort- 

ges for houses and factories were 
‘concluded last week and totalled over 
$7 million. Credits allowed by native 
banks and financiers were small, for 


the state of business in all lines gave 
them little opportunity for new out- 
lets. 


Gold 
May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
24 $255 248% 
25 255% 252 263 High 
26 254% 251% 
27 252% 251% Low 259% 
28 255% 251% 
29 254% 253% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$248% and 253%, and the highest and 
lowest were $255% and 248%. The 
market was erratic with some steadi- 
ness. Prices fluctuated widely on 
news and rumours. Attitude of the 
U.S. government on the Indochina 
issue and rumours about Taiwan gave 
stimulation to the market. Actual 
and direct reason for the rise in price 
was the low stock here, for smuggling 
expenses for reexporting gold to the 
Colony from Macao were raised from 
the former rate of HK$1.50 per tael 
to 7.00, and this prevented the huge 
holding in Macao from finding a quick 
way to enlarge local stock. The local 
cross rate was about US$1.00 over the 
C.LF. Macao contract price and few 
contracts were concluded last week, 
for gold importers were rather care- 
ful and afraid that their precious 
metal would be difficult to smuggle to 
the Colony in the future. Rumours 
were spread that gold was being ship- 
ped direct from Macao to Indochina 
but it was without foundation; other 
rumours that idle capital went into the 
speculative gold market were also un- 
believable. Tradings were compara- 
tively heavier on bigger fluctuations 
and some speculative activity by Ex- 
change members and not by outsiders; 
this larger trading was not the result 
of the suspension of the eight mem- 
bers. Judging the future trend of the 
market, we feel that an easy tone will 
appear shortly, for news in Geneva is 
turning more optimistic and ways and 
means will certainly be found to trans- 
fer the Macao stock to the Colony 
soon. The present cross rate of 
US$38.27 here is considered unreason- 
able and should be adjusted. 


Interest favoured buyers, amounted 
to HK$6.50 per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
Heavy demand for export, small stock 
and little import from Macao were 
the causes. Trading increased some- 
what and totalled 131,020 taels. or 
averaged 21,850 taels per day, but 
bigger operations remained difficult, 
for buying and selling waves were too 
one sided. Positions taken figured at 
61,800 taels per average day; importers 
of gold were in the majority bulls for 
they had better ground as our low 
stock could not be filled. Cash sales 


totalled 12,540 taels of which 6,440 
taels listed and 6,100 taels arranged. 
Imports were mainly from Macao and 
only. in small lots, and amounted to 
3,300 taels. Aside of the stock of 
about 50,000 taels in Macao, another 
shipment of 40,000 fine ounces arrived 
there last week. Exports figured at 
12,500 taels, which were divided 6,500 
taels to Singapore, 2,000 taels to Indo- 
china, 2,000 taels to Indonesia, 1,000 
taels to Korea, and 1,000 taels to India. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
99 fine were HK$12.50-12.20 and 
12.20-11.70 respectively per tael of 
.945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$38.27-37.74 per fine ounce, 
while contracted C.1LF. Macao quota- 
tion was 37.35, and 24,000 fine ounces 
were transacted. 


Silver Market 


The market was very quiet and on 
the easy side, reflecting the weak trend 
in London. 


May 24-29 Bar pertael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.35 3.45 2.65 
Low 5.30 3.43 2.62 

Trading 
Totals 3,000 taels 3,500 coins 1,000 coins 

US$ 
A Notes Notes 
May High Low High Low 

24 $586 579% 585 577% 
25 584 582 583144 580144 
26 583 58014 58214, 579% 
27 580°%4 580 579% 578% 
28 58144 581 578% 
29 580% 579% 57914 578% 

D.D. rates: High 584% Low 5784. 
Sales: T.T. US$1,420,000. Notes 


Spot 309,000, forward 4,620,000. D.D. 
224,000. 


The market was bullish in the first 
couple of days, blindly following the 
appreciation of gold but adjusted in the 
latter part of the week. News and 
rumours were of no direct effect on 
the US$ exchanges, and the rise of 
price in gold concerned the precious 
metal only. Rates are not expected to 
gain, for commitments of gold ship- 
ments are largely met and there is no 
sign of urgent need for the hard cur- 
rency in the near future, besides Tai- 
wan and Korea wil! have to sell US$ 
to cover their purchases of goods 
here. 

In the T.T. sector, foreign merchants 
and gold importers were good buyers, 
but after they were satisfied, offers 
from Japan, Korea and Taiwan could 
hardly find decided buyers. In the 
Notes market, speculators began to 
unload with poor support. Interest 
favoured sellers amounted to 11 Hong- 
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kong cents per US$1,000. Positions 
taken were reduced to US$4%4 mil- 
lion. In the D.D. sector, some small 
increase of business was noted, and 
this was due to the near approach of 
the Dragon Boat Festival, which will 
fall on June 5Bth. 


Far Eastern T.T./D.D. Rates 


High and low rates per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.91- 
1.88, and Japan 0.0138-0.01365. High 
and low rates per HK$ in foreign cur- 
rency unit: Malaya 0.5345, Indochina 
14.30-14.00, and Thailand 3.75. Sales: 
185,000 Pesos, 180 million yen, 165,000 
Malayan dollars, 15 million Piastres, 
and 5 million Baht. The market was 
quiet, Yen tradings continued active 
with triangular exchange operators 
selling in order to obtain US$ in 
Japan and for sale here. Piastre and 
Baht showed no weakness, news of 
heavy flight of capital from Indochina 
proved groundless. It is worth while 
to mention that majority of exit of 
funds from Indochina came through 
Thailand. 


Bank Notes Market 


High and low rates per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: England 15.71- 
15.67, Australia 12.23-12.20, New Zea- 
land 14.08-14.02, Egypt 14.20, South 
Africa 15.50-15.35, India 1.15-1.1475, 
Pakistan 0.965-0.95, Ceylon 0.98, Bur- 
ma 0.73, Malaya 1.828-1.822, Canada 
§.85-5.835, Philippines 1.935-1.92, 
Macao 1.035-1.03, Japan 0.0147-0.0143, 
Switzerland 1.20, France 0.0155, Indo- 
china 0.078-0.073, Indonesia 0.237- 
0.233, and Thailand 0.264-0.262. 


Chinese Exchanges 


People’s Bank notes quoted nomi- 
nally at HK$159-156 per million. Tai- 
wan Bank notes quoted at $226-220 
per 1,000 yuan, and remittances at 
221-220. Market was very quiet and 
little business transacted. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The Stock market was very quiet 
last week. Most people were watch- 
ing political developments before tak- 
ing fresh commitments. With the 
hope of a possible cease-fire in Indo- 
china, scattered advances were noted in 
Utilities and Dairies on Friday. 


Last week’s market developments: 
Monday: The market trend in Hong- 
kong was slightly downward and trad- 
ing throughout was. sluggish. Major 
operators preferred to await political 
developments before taking on fresh 
commitments, and dealings were most- 
ly __ professional. Alterations were 
fractional but declines were the rule, 
and the tone at the closing bell was 


quiet. Tuesday: There were only 
minor variations either way and the 
undertone remained quiet. China 


Lights came in for some attention, but 


buyers always dictated terms, and 
Hongkong Lands were fairly steady at 


$53.50. There was little activity else- 
where and the close was selectively 
softer. Wednesday: Trading was al- 


most at a standstill as buyers con- 
tinued to exercise’ restraint. Rates 
were about unchanged, and the under- 
tone at the close was fairly steady. 
Thursday: The market opened steadier 
and in early dealings useful advances 
were scored in public utility shares. 
Some selling developed however and 
the trend at noon was irregular and 
below the best. In the afternoon the 
tendency was again harder and activi- 
ty in Wheelocks and Trams accounted 
for most of the turnover. Rubbers 
were idle and unchanged and the gen- 
eral undertone at the close was very 
steady. Friday: In another day of 
light activity, scattered advances were 
noted in Utilities and Dairies and the 
undertone throughout the list was 
quietly firmer. The Secretaries. of 
the Yangtsze Finance Co, Ltd. an- 
nounced that at noon on May 28, 1954, 
their shares had a statistical value 
of $7.20 down 41c from April 30, 
1954. 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


The Indochina situation has been 
the cause of a wait and see spirit per- 
vading markets and with the will to 
buy progressively diminishing, the total 
volume of business written showed a 
marked falling off. Rubbers’ were 
neglected and inclined to ease. Whilst 
many Tin shares had rapid and ap- 
preciable falls, Industrials on _ the 
whole reacted to selling pressure in 
a more leisurely manner. However, 
during the ebb shares were not friend- 
less as all along bargain hunters were 
evident, even though somewhat inclined 
to hover in the background. 


The leftist press which has so often 
depicted The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies as a reactionary instru- 
ment of capitalism must have been 
completely disarmed this week by Mr. 
Lyttelton’s ready acceptance of the 
Rendell electoral recommendations 
when he did not raise a finger to pre- 
serve representation of the 
Chambers of Commerce in the Singa- 
pore Legislature. We believe the de- 
cision to discard this reliable medium 
for contact with the life of the City 
and Port will cost Singapore dearly 
in the years to come, but at least 
none may say that vested commercial 
interests have been given undue con- 
sideration in the new State. As if to 
emphasise the folly of this break with 
the past, it was the Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce which undertook the 
thankless task of telling students that 
even they were subject to the laws 
of the land, while throughout this 
troubled week in Singapore’ elected 
councillors have been much less in 
evidence than usual. 


FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC Review 


The share dealing public too ha 
practically ignored local affairs whi. 
concentrating attention on the Red 
River Delta with only the odd cursory 
glance towards Geneva where talk 
continues even after Mr. Molotov’s 
unequivocal declaration of the Com- 
munist intention to submerge all 
Asia. 

In the Industrial Section Consolli- 
dated Tin Smelters remained steady 
with a constant turnover around 25/-. 
Hammers continued in demand up to 
$3.10 but finally sellers prevailed and 
Malayan Breweries cum the third 6 
cent dividend hardened slightly with 
buyers at $3.37%. Malayan Publish- 
ing House again proposes to pay 25‘% 
but here there is little market as the 
shares are strongly held, the last busi- 
ness being at $2.85. The Federal Dis- 
pensary announcement of 30% satis- 
fied the more realistic, but the many 
who had expected more turned sellers 
and at the close shares were offering 
at $3.05. The Straits Times_ interim 
dividend of 10% caused a temporary 
recovery to $2.90 before falling 
back to $2.85 business done. Singa- 
pore Cold Storage and Fraser & 
Neave Ords. remained active, both 
closing five cents below best. At the 
close Straits Traders, Gammons and 
United Engineers, all reputedly preg- 


nant with substantial War Damage 
expectancy, had sellers but not at 
prices sufficiently attractive to lu 


bargain hunters. 


With the metal around $360 a picul, 
a price which gives efficient producers 
reasonable’ profits, the sharp fall in 
a number of Tin shares was rather 
surprising though possibly accountable 
to an excess of speculators getting out. 
Rantau had sellers down to $2.10 
and Laruts touched 10/- before 
buyers were attracted. Austral Amal- 
gamated remained remarkably steady 
at 11/4% as also Rawang Tins with 
a considerable turnover at 9/6. Hong 
Fatt which appears to be _ steadily 
gaining respect had business down to 
$1.48 cum 10% and Kuala Kampar 
had a considerable turnover at 36/- 
with buyers anticipating a substantial 
final dividend. 


Despite a commodity price just under 
64 cents a pound, interest in Rubber 
shares was at a low ebb. After an 
offer of a parce! of Sungei Bagans at 
$1.50 had been quickly accepted, 
buyers, partly encouraged by the de- 
claration of a 4% interim’ dividend, 
raised their bids by five cents. Chang- 
kat Serdang, which has been the sub- 
ject of rumours of a take-over by a 
mining Company and last week touch- 
ed $1.32%, had exchanges from 82% 
to 75 cents. Real Estate _ interest 
devolved on Jeram Rubber at 2/7% 
arrival, 

Loan business was. negligible and 
the stalemate is likely to continue 
pending new issues. United Kingdor 
Gilt Edge continued to attract func 


Business done 15th—2Iist May 1954. 


Industrials:—-Consolidated Tin Smelters 25/4/¥, 
to 25/-, Fraser & Neave Ords. $2.00 to $1.97%4, 
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nmons $3.00, Hammers $3.10 and $3.07%4, 
«s«<ungkong Bank London £96, Wm. Jacks $2.77%4, 
Malayan Breweries $3.3714, Malayan Cement 
$1.34 to $1.32 to $1.33, Malayan Collieries 60 
«ts, Perak River Hydro Ords. 13/6%, Robinson 
Ords. $1.85, Sime Darby $2.00, Singapore Cold 
Storage $4.75 to $4.70 to $4.75, South British 
Insurance $2514, Straits Times $2.85 to $2.90 
to $2.85 ed, Straits Traders $21 to $20.75, United 
Engineers Ords. $12.40 to $12.30, Wearne Bros. 


$2.38 to $2.40 to $2.38, Wilkinson Process 
$1.05, 
Tin:—Hong Fatt $1.45 to $1.43 cd, Rantau 


$2.15 to $2.10, Sungei Ways $3.07%, and $3.05, 
Talams $2.45, Austral Amalgamated 11/6 and 


11/4%, Kuala Kampar 36/-, Kramats_ 17/-, 
Rawang Tins 9/6; Idris Hyd. 4/10%, Ipoh 
Tin 16/7%, Kamunting 7/11%, Renong Tin 


11/3, Tanjong 11/-. 

Rubber :—-Benta 70 cts, Changkat Serdang 82% 
ets. to 75 cts, Jeram Kuantan $1.20, Jeram 
Rubber 2/7%, Kempas $1.15, Lunas $1.60, 
Sungei Bagan $1.50, Tapah $1.25, Ulu Benuts 
20 cts. 


Overseas 
New South Wales (Lon. 
croft 15/4%, Birmingham Smal] Arms Ords. 
56/1%, Blackwood Hodge 20/6, British Drug 
Houses 11/-, Gaumont British 9/-, Glaxo Labora- 
tories Ltd. 51/6, Odeon Theatres 12/3, Stoll 
Theatre 2/4, J. Travers 30/3, United Drapery 
62/6, Vokes 7/6. 


Australian:—Swan Brewery Rights. 2/11. 


South African:—de Beers Preferred £17, de 
Beers Deferred 87/9 to 89/-, Johannesburg Con- 
sol. Investment 44/-. 


Investments :— British :—Bank of 
Reg.) £31.13.9, Ban- 


HONGKONG TRADE 
REPORTS 


Local commodity market during last 


week of May was_ steady without 
significant developments. Industrial 
chemicals enjoyed renewed buying 


from China which poured more pro- 
duce into Hongkong. Europe, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and Southeast Asia took 
China 
staples. Pharmaceuticals kept steady 
by Korean buyers and enquiries from 
China. Metals were quiet without 
bulk trading while indent prices of 
some popular items were marked up. 
Paper was featureless as Korean 
buyers have slowed down purchases. 


Hongkong authorities made follow- 
ing announcements regarding Hong- 
kong’s Import and Export controls: 
(1) Export of any of the following 
articles, except in accordance with a 
permit issued by the Director of Com- 
merce and Industry, is prohibited :— 
Brass, all forms, including scrap and 
products manufactured thereof; But- 
ter; Coal; Coke; Borax, raw or granu- 
lated; Gunny Bags; Peanut Oil; Rice, 
and rice products; and Sulphur. (2) 
The export of the following items is 
now allowed but subject to destina- 
tional control requiring export licence 
which will be granted to approved de- 
stinations only:— Black Plates, all 
kinds; Sulphuric Acid; Terneplate; 
Tinplates, all kinds. (3) The following 


non-strategic items are freed from 
the list of prohibited exports:— 
Bacon; Bottles, all kinds, empty or 


“ed, whole or broken; Canned Corn 
__eef; Charcoal; Cheese; Cotton, raw, 
yarn or waste; Firewood; Flour; Ham; 
Philatelic Stamps; Photographic Films, 
plates, and paper, all kinds including 


X-ray films and plates unexposed; 
Sugar; Tin Cans, finished and un- 
finished. 


Hongkong-USA: Two more _  agree- 
ments were reached between the HK 
and US authorities on exports of HK 
products to USA: (1) the resumption 
of exports to US of Taiwan tea pro- 
cessed in HK and (2) the adding on 
to the list of exports to USA under 
Comprehensive Certificate of Origin of 
embroideries of pure linen or pure 
cotton or mixed linen and cotton, whe- 
ther made in factory type or cotton 
type operations. 


South Korea: Despite the slowing 
down of her purchases, Korea is likely 
to continue as a leading consumer 
of goods from HK. Enquiries have 
been received for industrial chemicals, 
paper, building materials, pharmaceu- 
ticals, cotton, yarn and artificial silk. 
About fourteen vessels are now sail- 
ing between HK and Pusan as against 
nine or ten two months ago. 


Japan: Despite Japan’s extension of 
her barter trade with the Sterling 
Area, Hongkong’s export to Japan 
was limited to China produce. On 
the other hand, Japanese manufactured 
goods at prices slashed down by 5 to 
10 percent elbowed into Hongkong in 
increased quantities. Selling parti- 
cularly well in the retail market were 
cigarette lighters and ball pens which 
were only 30 to 40 percent of costs 
of similar goods from the § United 
“Kingdom and the United States. Other 
popular Japanese goods were textiles, 
used for the manufacturing of sum- 
mer shirts, sports wear and clothing 
for the majority of the lower income 
bracket and for exports to Africa, the 
Middle East, Malaya and Indonesia. 
Other Japanese imports were towels, 
cotton quilts, toys, gourmet powder 
and sewing machines. 


China: For the purpose of gaining 
foreign exchange, China in addition to 
her staples, also exported cotton piece 
goods, towels to Hongkong at prices 
comparing favourably with local pro- 
ducts. The Canton Paper Factory ex- 
ported about 100 tons of newsprint 
in reels to HK at 42 cents per pound. 
The colour is somewhat yellowish but 
the quality compares favourably with 
those from Europe and Japan. To 
facilitate her purchase from HK, au- 
thorities in China were considering to 
abandon the letter of guarantee sys- 
tem. Under that system, goods ship- 
ped by HK exporters were liable to 


be rejected and _ returned on_ the 
slightest pretext. China’s interest in 
industrial chemicals last en- 


couraged some dealers to place more 
indent orders with European suppliers 
but so far bulk trading was still lack- 
ing. 


Indochina: Some importers in Hanoi 
and Haiphong have notified local ex- 
porters to suspend certain orders 
pending clarification of the situation 
in Indochina. Shipments will possibly 
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be diverted to other places such as 
Cholon and Saigon. Imports ‘from 
Saigon consisted of maize, lotus seeds, 
duck feathers, beans, cow hides, dried 
shrimps and other sea products. Hong- 
kong’s exports to Indochina consisted 
of Chinese medical herbs, garlic, 
onions, cotton underwears, potatoes, 
fruits, gypsum and cotton piecegoods. 
Ships sailing the Indochina line have 
been increased to six after the recent 
reductions. There are two _ vessels 
sailing between HK and Haiphong and 
four vessels servicing the Hongkong, 
Pnompenh/Saigon run. Europe-bound 
vessels occasionally picked up freight 
from HK for Saigon. Exports from 
HK to Indochina in the first four 
months this year totalled $12.6 mil- 
lion as against $14.8 million in the 
same period last year and that imports 
from Indochina totalled $13 million 
as against $11 million. 


Indonesia: The last shipment of 
local manufactures which can reach 
Indonesia to catch the current festival 
season left here last week with 2,000 
tons of cargo consisted of cotton piece- 


goods, singlets, towels, felt hats, 
children’s socks, enamelware, paper 
and dry batteries. Following the 


clarification of Indonesia’s new import 
rulings, Djakarta importers sent more 
orders to HK for enamelware, cotton 
textiles, rosin and paper. The quan- 
tities were, however, small. Export 
from. HK to Indonesia during May was 
estimated to be 11,500 tons excluding 
transhipment of Japanese products. 
Orders in June will be less due to the 
rainy season and strict import controls 
in Djakarta. The Ministry of Finance 
in Djakarta was tightening controls 
on imports from European and Japa- 
nese sources under government for- 
eign exchange allocation. The import 
prices were subject to strict examina- 
tion in order to avoid illegal procure- 
ment of government exchange by de- 
claring higher cost prices. 


The Philippines: Exports from Hong- 
kong to Philippines were recently 
subjected to close inspection and goods 
suspected of Chinese origin were sent 
to public godowns. This development 
caused HK traders to slow down 
shipments to that country. Another 
cause of drop in shipments’ to the 
Philippines was the pending nationali- 
zation of commerce in the Philippines. 
This resolution, if put into effect, will 
throw Chinese traders engaged in re- 
tail business in Philippines out of 
business. In the _ past, orders from 
that country were usually placed by 
these Chinese retailers with HK ex- 


porters. Hongkong’s exports to ‘the 
Philippines during the ffirst four 
months this year amounted to $44.9 


million as compared with $47.4 mil- 
lion in the same period last’ year. 
January export was $4 _ million, 
February $2.6, March $4.7 and April 
$3.4 nfillion . 


Taiwan: Export of Taiwan tea 
through HK has been on the increase. 
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Recently 1,862 cases of 
reached HK from Taipei. As Taiwan 
had accepted orders for 5 million 
pounds of tea from South America, 
supplies of Taiwan tea to other places 
fell short of demand. Taiwan’s pur- 
chase here was limited to pharmaceu- 
ticals, China produce and some metals. 
About 2,000 tons of cargo were ship- 
ped to Taipei last week. 


green tea 


Industrial Chemicals: The market 
was bullish with purchases by China 
and Korea. Trade was limited by 


scarcity of supply and price difference 
in many cases. By the end of the 
week the market lapsed into quietude 
but prices of most items maintained 
good levels previously gained. China 
bought: petrolatum, sodium perborate, 
sodium nitrate, formalin, and rubber 
accelerator. Sodium cyanide, chromic 
acid, and gum Arabic recorded fur- 
ther price gains due to low stocks. 
Indent prices of sodium hydrosulphite 
and caustic soda were up while calcium 
hypochlorite went down. Boric acid 
eased a little due to expected arrivals 
of a new shipment. 


China Produce: Japan, Australia, 
Europe and Southeast Asian countries 
provided staunch support in China 
Produce market. Shipments to Japan 
consisted of: soya beans, castor oil, 
castor seed, sesamum seed, crude lac- 
quer, hog bristles, sheepskin, sheep- 
wooi, gallnuts, shell button blanks, 
ramie, woodoil, silk waste, dried al- 
bumen, cassia lignea, refined rosin and 
egg yolk powder. Australia bought: 
woodoil, seagrass cord and mats, anl- 
seed star and tea. Europe was in- 
terested in: woodoil, aniseed oil, raw 
silk, cassia oil, tea, feathers and ani- 
seed star. Taiwan imported from 
Hongkong: red beans, soya beans and 
talcum powder, Singapore bought 
red beans, garlic, aniseed star and 
dried chilli. South Korea took up 
some sesamum seed. Indochina’ was 
only interested in garlic. Thailand 
asked for dried chilli and garlic and 
India ordered cassia lignea, and 
galangal. Despite popular demand, 
garlic was not able to achieve any 
price gains due to heavy stock. A 
major portion of the 5,000 tons of 
Dairen soyabean from Europe was 
exported to Japan but price turned 
easier under the pressure of heavy 
new arrivals. 


Metals: With the exception of few 
popular items, market was slow. In- 
creased indent prices of French and 
Belgian items kept the local prices 
firm. Hongkong enamelware factories 
gave keen support to black plate 
while Korean buyers were interested in 
steel wire rope, galvanized iron wire, 
tin plate, galvanized iron pipe, and 
galvanized iron’ sheet. Mild _ steel 
round bar was popular with local con- 
sumers and mild steel angle bar was 
sold to buyers from Indonesia, Taiwan 
and Korea: On the whole, buying 
from Taiwan, China and Korea had 
slowed down considerably. 


Pharmaceuticals: Drawing force 
from Taiwan and Korea grew stronger 
last week and enquiries from China 
were on the increase. Items of in- 
terest to Taiwan were: antiyprin, 
amidopyrin, PAS powder, calcium 
lactate, barbitone, vitamine B2 pow- 
der, phenacetin, aspirin, iodine  re- 
sublimed, salicylic acid, quinine ethyl- 
carbonate and South 
Korea was interested in vitamine Bl 


powder and neosalvarsan ampoules. 
China’s enquiries covered: potassium 
iodine, phenacetin, dihydrostreptomy- 
cin, penicillin, quinine ethylcar- 


bonate, quinine hydrochloride, quinine 
sulphate, atebrain tablets, salicylic 
acid, and sodium salicylate.. A _ ship- 
ment of 300,000 vials of penicillin is 
expected to arrive in Hongkong in 
June from Europe. Trading in local 
market still lacked bulk transactions. 


Paper: Due to slow export demand, 
paper market was. not steady. Pur- 
chases by Taiwan and Korea were 
small and unable to give the market 
enough stimulation. More supplies 
of Chinese newsprint were available 
on the market. Supplies from Europe 
were short while indent prices were 
up. Paper dealers’ recently placed 
indent orders with American manu- 
facturers to meet demand. Some 
items gained in prices under pressure 
of buying from Korean traders and 
local consumers as well as due to 
dwindling stocks. They were: pitched 
kraft, G.M. ribbed kraft, M.G. white 
sulphite, unglazed kraft, strawboard 
manifold, art paper, poster, M.G. rib- 
bed pure sulphite. Due to heavy ar- 
erg prices of bond paper eased a 
ittle. 


Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods: 


Despite sluggish demand, prices of 
local yarn and piece goods were 
steady. Japanese yarn comparative- 


ly more active by virtue of favourable 
prices. Japanese’ grey sheeting, how- 
ever, registered an ebbing’ trend 
with marked down prices. Regarding 
local cotton piece goods some faulty 
products have recently been found out 
at ports of destination. Suggestions 
for the formation of a Bureau to 
standardise the types of cloth being 
manufactured in the Colony are re- 
ceiving consideration by the Commerce 
and Industry Department of Hong- 
kong. Local big weaving mills and 
leading banks are supporting the issue 
while small and medium mills are 
against the control. The standardiza- 
tion control may bring with it more 
red tape but it will certainly help 
in the development of Hongkong’s 
industry. We have in the past, espe- 
cially before the War, complained 
about the lower quality of Japanese 
products. The impression has been so 
deep that most of us have been using 
the expression “Japanes2 goods’ to 
describe lower qualities. For the sake 
of Hongkong’s industry quality, stan- 
dardization not only of cotton piece 
goods but of other major export items 
should be advocated as we must al- 
ways produce up-to-standard qualities 
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if we do not wish to link “Hongko 
Goods” with ‘Faulty Products.” 


Rice & Sugar: Despite the decrease 
in indent prices of Thai rice, local 
market was firm as spot goods were 
drawn thin and imports for June 
were not expected before the middle 
of the month. After a brief gain due 
to inadequate supplies from Taiwan, 
price of sugar in Hongkong’ eased 
under pressure of selling offers from 
Eastern and Northern Europe. Dur- 
ing the week, Korean traders took 
up 5,000 bags of sugar while Macao’s 
buy:ng was also substantial. Specu- 
lative activitiés were also _ restricted 
by tight money condition with the 
end of the month drawing near. 


Hongkong Manufacturers: The 
slowing down of exports of Hongkong 
manufactured goods to Indonesia and 
other Southeast Asia relaxed the 
tempo of production of underwear, 
singlets, towels, enamelware and other 
items. Early last week, West Africa 
absorbed about 700 tons of Hongkong 
Products. Liverpool took up about 
900 tons of rubber shoes, gloves, shirts, 
woven and knitted goods. Karachi 
has granted import permits covering 
184 items of goods from May to 
September as against 215 for the same 
period last year. Local manufacturers 
expect that some of the orders will 
be placed here particularly in respe’ 
to cotton singlets, matches and Chi 
ese native goods. The shorter list or 
this year’s Karachi purchases may be 
due to the fall in prices of Pakistan 
raw cotton which is not very popular 
in Hongkong. 


Possible Tobacco Growing in HK: 
A feature of the Hongkong Horticul- 
ture Show, which will be held on June 
5 and 6, should be a display of tobacco 
plants grown in Hongkong. A high 
grade of Virginia tobacco has been 
matured on the Peak. The display 
will comprise eight specimens of the 
plant and dried tobacco leaves. Seed 
obtained from the United States was 
planted by Hang Tai and Fungs (To- 
bacco) Co. No special care, beyond 
protection from wind, has been given 
to the plants which thrive in the poor 
hilltop soil. Large quantities of to- 
bacco are imported. The develop- 
ment of tobacco growing in Hongkong, 
where soil and climatic conditions are 
favourable, could lead to a reduction. 


FAR EASTERN 
COMMERCE 


Most countries in Southeast Asia 
are short of foreign exchange _ to 
balance their foreign trade budgets 
but only Japan is successfully trying 
to solve the problem by promotine- 
exports. Commercial development 
the Far East calls for more coopera 
tion between non-Communist coun- 
tries. The Philippine Government is 
now going to nationalize retail trade. 
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™ostern traders are discussing with 
__ na in Geneva more trade ties. 


Japan & Trade Promotion: Japan’s 
exports and imports in April showed 
0.5 and 0.3 percent drops from the 
previous month. The decrease _ in 
imports was attributed to a cut down 
in imports of staple foodstuffs, raw 
materials for textiles, Manila hemp 
and raw wool by 10 to 0.8 per cent. 
Imports of raw cotton and jute, how- 
ever, showed 1.5 and 9.1 percent rises 
respectively. On the side of exports, 
ceramics, rayon yarn and staple fiber 
fabrics were cut down’ while export 
of foodstuffs registered 0.7 percent 
increase over the preceding month. 
Japanese chemical fiber producers are 
redoubling efforts to increase exports 
to countries like Australia. During 
the six months period up to March 
this year, the export figure was 42.7 
percent more than that of the pre- 
vious year. Japanese chemical ferti- 
lizer industry is also trying hard to 
promote exports. Mass-production of 
urea fertilizer has been stepped up. 
The Japanese urea fertilizer is com- 
petitive. Vigorous domestic demand 
for urea fertilizer is sending its price 
upwards. The f.o.b. price has jump- 
ed to about $140 per ton lately from 
$125 in 1953 while production cost 
ranges from $50 to $85 per ton. If 
Japan is able to solve the problem of 
-high cost of domestic coal used in its 

oduction, Japanese urea fertilizer 
-will be able to compete with German 
fertilizer. 


During the second half of May 
Japan removed 43 more items from 
the list of China embargo. There 


are more than 240 items now decon- 
trolled from the _ blacklist. Japan’s 
exports to China are tending to in- 
crease. Last year, the monthly aver- 
age of exports was £54,000. The 
amount rose to £234,000 in January 
this year, £159,000 in February, 
£214,000 in March and more than 
£200,000 in April. Textiles, chemicals 
and machinery accounted for major 
portions of Japan’s exports. China is 
still enquiring for aluminum screens, 
blood plasma, vaccine, animal and bone 
charcoal, rubber belt, balances, _bear- 
ings, iron and steel, miscellaneous 
metal products, hoists and _ winches. 
Among the imports from China were 
Kailan coal, rice, soya bean and other 
staples. Possibility of an export- 
import barter trade via Hongkong or 
Singapore is now being discussed be- 
tween Japan and Korea. Korea was 
one of the major export markets for 
Japan’s rayon yarn and cotton tex- 
tile which were recently cut down by 
restrictive steps of Korea. The con- 
templated barter system will link im- 
port with export contracts so that 
Korea would import as much as Japan 
bought from her. In her promotion of 
trade with Indonesia, Japan recently 
Indonesian trade 
ission to inspect Japanese industries 
m Tokyo and Osaka _ districts. To 
Canada, Japan is sending a trade mis- 
sion to visit the current trade fair in 


Toronto. The main interest of the 
mission is to sell Japanese products 
to Canada. In Washington, Japanese 
representatives are negotiating with 
representatives from Cuba for more 
trade. Japan is hoping to get Cuba 
to extend its “most favoured nation’”’ 
tariff-cut to imports of Japanese tex- 
tiles, toys, Chinaware and other goods. 
In 1953, Japan imported 30 million 
dollars worth of Cuban sugar’ while 
her sales to Cuba amounted only to 3 
million dollars. Japan’s Trade Minis- 
try is studying measures to prevent 
the unbalance of Japan-Turkey trade. 
On the other hand, Japan wants to 
avoid a huge trade unbalance in her 
favour as in the case of Indonesia, 
because it might paralyze further 
efforts of trade promotion in the Near 
East. With British Commonwealth 
nations, Japan’s export during Jan.- 
March 1954 was valued at £34 
million as compared with £26 
million for the corresponding period 
last year. H Japan continues her Bri- 
tish trade at that rate, the yearly total 
would be about £138.8 million which 
is much less than the target amount 
of £198.5 million agreed last January 
at London between the two countries. 
Meanwhile Japan’s sterling reserve at 
the end of March remained at the low 
£26 million which is far less than 
enough for trade operating fund. On 
the other hand in Britain, the Scottish 
district of the National Union of 
Hosiery Workers expressed concern at 
the possibility of “unfair competition 
from Japan” as the result of imports 
of cheap Japanese hosieries. The 
trade and financial agreements (bar- 


ter trade) between Japan and_ the 
Philippines scheduled to expire last 
week have been extended in their 


present form for 120 days as from 
May 21. Japan also hopes to con- 
clude a new trade pact with Pakis- 
tan after June and obtain alleviation 
of tariff and import restrictions from 
New Zealand, Australia and South 
Africa. 


Taiwan and her Exports: Ramie, one 
of the staple products of Taiwan, may 
now be exported without limitation. 
The first two shipments after the re- 
laxation, amounting to 106,000 _ kilo- 
grammes and 77,000 lbs., have already 


been authorized. Taiwan’s annual 
ramie crop is estimated slightly under 
one million kilogrammes of which 


about 600,000 kgs are consumed by 
local factories. Taiwan has also con- 
cluded a US$20 million barter trade 
pact with France. Formosa will ex- 
change green tea and some other com- 
modities for French raw materials, 
fertilizer, manufactured goods, iron 
and steel products. Most of the ship- 
ments are likely to be transhipped 
through Hongkong. 


Philippines: The Philippine Govern- 
ment has now shown more _ serious- 
ness in the long-standing matter of 
nationalisation of retail trade. The 
Taiwan regime has_ protested—as it 
usually does—when Congress in Manila 
passed a bill providing for gradual 
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nationalisation. Many Chinese in 
Manila make a living as retailers, The 
Filipinos resent this fact. An adjust- 
ment was long overdue. Under the 
Nacionalista Government the rights of 
the Filipinos will be promoted even 
if that means suffering to alien groups. 
The Chinese are unpopular in_ the 
Philippines; they are not welcome. 
When retail business will have passed 
into the hands of Philippine nationals 
(some of whom may be of Chinese 
origin) an important advance in econo- 
mic progress of the Filipinos will have 
taken place. The oversea Chinese 
however are going to put up some 
resistance. They count on the moral 
support of the Chinese authorities— 
that is Taiwan at the moment as any 
link with Peking is abhorred though 
only to placate the Government. In 
Manila among political parties one 
hears growing resentment and im- 
patience with Chinese objections to 
nationalisation proposals; but the fact 
that Taiwan has officially protested is 
arousing latent anti-Chinese feelings. 
The question of the Chinese minority 
in the Philippines is once again felt 
to be of more urgency than during 
recent years. Here is a minority that 
always seems to mobilise Chinese 
government support and thus tends to 
strain Philippine-Chinese relations. 


Indcnesia: Reports were current in 
Djakarta that aliens would be pro- 
hibited from doing retail business as 
soon as the legislative procedure was 
completed. The Chinese general 
chamber of commerce in Indonesia was 
very much concerned over the report. 
Officials of the Indonesian Economic 
Ministry have, however, denied the re- 
port. But last week the Indonesian 
Economic Ministry threatened to cut 
off relations with foreign firms in 
Indonesia if they do not comply with 


the Ministry’s order that their pro- 
ducts must be distributed by Indo- 
nesian retail traders. In a_ six-point 


circular published recently, the 
Economic Minister told foreign firms 
who trade in Indonesia that the Indo- 
nesian Government wanted to create 
as soon as possible a national economic 
structure. One of the measures was 
the creation of an Indonesian retail 
trade. Indonesia’s supply of foreign 
exchange has dwindled to near the 
legal minimum. The Bank of Indo- 
nesia statement showed that gold and 
other convertible foreign exchange 
covered only 20.35 percent of the 
money in circulation. Government op- 
ponents have been predicting that in- 
flation would result from the foreign 
exchange _ situation. But as_ the 
coverage hovered near’ the 20 per 
cent mark no uneasiness could be 
detected among the public. Consumers 
seemed unconcerned. 


China’s Western Trade: In Geneva, 
the Federation of British Industries 
has been negotiating with China for 
the expansion of trade. All the trade 
offered has been within the limits im- 
posed by the ban on the export of 
strategic goods to Communist coun- 
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tries. FBI submitted a list to the 
Chinese of goods which Britain could 
supply (textile machinery, printing 
machinery, wool tops, chemical ferti- 
liser, office equipment, building ma- 
terials, prefabricated houses). China 
will probably export to Britain: grain, 
pigs, bristles, silk, handbags and tour- 
ist curios. French manufacturers and 
businessmen will send a delegation to 
East Berlin to discuss a new trade 
agreement with China. Ceylon nego- 
tiated with China to sell rubber over 
and above the 50,000 tons contracted 
for this year. Ceylon asked for 28 
pence per pound which is 10 pence 
above the current world price. China 
was not accepting. 


Luxury goods for Singapore: Re- 
strictions on the entry of luxury goods 
such as watches, cameras, radios and 
cars from European countries have 
recently been lifted in Singapore. 
Singapore and Malaya put on quotas 
on these goods in February 1952. Ger- 
many will benefit most from the new 
import policy. Switzerland will bene- 
fit by the large-scale export of high 
quality watches which are_ in short 
supply in Singapore. Hongkong has 
reexported watches to Malaya and 
also to other countries (India) where 
imports were banned or _ restricted. 
Such reexports were not’ usually re- 
gistered in Hongkong. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private com- 
panies were incorporated during the 
weeks ended :— 

May 15, 1954: 

F. G. Ken Company, Limited—En- 
gineers and _ contractors; Nominal 
Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Office, 
c/o Hastings & Co., Marina House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Laura Belle 
Parks Goodson, Tengan, Okinawa, 
Married Woman; J. M. Hall, Marina 
House, Hongkong, Solicitor. 


Demig Trading Company (Far East) 
Limited—Importers, exporters, etc.; 
Nominal Capital, $500,000; Registered 


Office, Room 804, Fu House, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Cheng Chi Yi, 3, St. 
Stephens Lane, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Cheng Wah, 3, St. Stephens’ Lane, 
Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Wing Sang Rice Merchants Limited 
—Rice merchants, importers, export- 
ers, etc.; Nominal Capital, $600,000; 
Registered Office, No. 115, Connaught 
Road West, Hongkong; Subscribers— 
Au Yeung Chuk Pang, 374, King’s 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Au Yeung 
Min, 12, Playing Field, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Au Yeung Cheung, 55, Caine 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Hide, Fur and Skin Brokers (Hong- 
kong) Limited—Hide, fur and skin 
brokers, etc.; Nominal Capital, Ster- 
ling £1,000; Registered Office, 204/5, 
Edinburgh House, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—R. J. Picciotto, 298, Prince 
Edward Road, Kowloon, Merchant; D. 
Brittan Evans, 17, Shek O, Hongkong, 
Solicitor. 

Southern Fisheries, Limited—Busi- 
nesses of fishing, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Registered Office, Room No. 
607, 4, Queen’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Shen Yung Nee, 
38, Fort Street, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Sze Sz-Wei, 8, Chatham Court, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


May 22, 1954: 


International Enterprises Limited— 
Export and import merchants, _ etc.; 
Nominal Capital, $300,000; Registered 
Office, Kayamally Building, 20 Queen’s 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Jose Edward Maria Mon- 
talto, 14, Kennedy Terrace, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Annie Fung, 391, King’s 
Road, Hongkong, Married Woman. 


Hongkong Zipper Fastener Metal 
& Plastic Works Limited—-Manufac- 
turers makers and dealers of zipper 
fasteners and metal goods and plastic 
goods of all kinds, etce.; Nominal 
Capital, $100,000; Registered Office, 
No. 164, Des Voeux Road West, Vic- 


toria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Ong 
Siek Khun, 303, Des Voeux Road 
West, Hongkong, Merchant; Lam 


Kong Chuen, 62, Ma Tau 
Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 


Amalgamated Enterprises, Limited— 
Importers and exporters, etc.; Nominal 


Chung 
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Capital, $1,000,000; Registered Offir 
No. 4A, Des Voeux Road Cent 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Seet 
Hiong Kiat, 310, King’s Road, Hong- 
kong, Company Director; Wee Keng 
Koon, 310, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Company Director. 

Kuang Ming Flashlight Bulb Manu- 
facturing Company,  Limited—Manu- 
facturers of hardware, electric goods 
and apparatus, etc.; Nominal Capital, 
$200,000; Registered Office, 435-437, 
Chatham Road, Kowloon; Subscribers 
Johnson Sung, 38, Granville Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant; Woo Sik Kee, 435, 
Chatham Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
C. G. Zau, 22, Minden Avenue, Kow- 
loon, Merchant. 


Wing Fat Development Corporation 
Limited—To purchase, take ex- 
change, or otherwise acquire and hold 
ships and vessels, etc.; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $2,000,000; Registered Office, 405, 
Alexandra House, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Wong Shih Sing, 10, Sau 
Chuk Yuen Road, Kowloon, Merchant; 
Zoo Yao Chin, 55, Chatham’ Road, 
Kowloon, Merchant. 


United Reliance Corporation Limited 
—Importers, exporters, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, $200,000; Registered Office, 
No. 164, Wing Lok Street West, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers—Hui 
Sai Kit, 18, Yun Ping Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Kwoh Siang Po, 406, 
King’s Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Kwong On Bank, Limited—Busine. 
of banking; Nominal Capital, $5,000,- 
000; Registered Office, No. 169, Queen’s 
Road Central, Victoria, Hongkong; 
Subscribers—Leung Kwai Yee, 49C, 
Robinson Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Leung Chick Fun, 20, Fort Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chang Kok Jin, 
31, Shouson Hill Road, Hongkong. 
Merchant. 


Fong Sim and Company (Hongkong) 
Limited—Importers and exporters, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, $2,000,000; Re- 
gistered Office, Room No. 441, Wang 
Hing Building, No. 10, Queen’s Road 
Central, Victoria, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Foo Faw Fong, 2, Kin Wah 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Bucky 
Wing Foon Fong, 2 Kin Wah Street, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


HONGKONG COMPANY REPORTS 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF 
CANTON, LTD. 


Statement by the Chairman: The 
counts and Consolidated Balance Sheet for 1953 include 
for the first time the figures of our subsidiary, the British 
Oak Insurance Company Ltd., whose Head Office is in 
In the Marine field, our premiums decreased from 
Worldwide competitive pressure 
for lower cargo rates and wider terms of cover, resulting 
largely from the impact of an expanded Marine market on 
the reduced volume of business available under present trade 


London. 
£3,.802.075 to £3,492,101. 


Statement of Ac- 


conditions, must inevitably have 
mfum income and claims ratio. 


its éffect on _ both pre- 
Apart from the normal run 


of small claims, collisions at sea and fires on shipboard con- 
tinued to be a source of major casualties during the year; 


1952. 


in the circumstances it is therefore satisfactory to record 
that on a reduced income the ratio of claims paid to premiums 
received shows improvement as compared with the year 
: All signs point to a lean period ahead for Marine 
business, but our Marine Fund now amounts to over 148 per 
cent of the year’s premium which, having regard to th 

heavier reserve required because of the increased proportiou. 
of. Hull business included in the Account, is considered to be 
at a level adequate to cover all liabilities. 
ment with increased production in many fields continues to 
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oand most satisfactorily and has experienced another ex- 
. lent year. The Fire Fund has been strengthened and should 
adequately meet the requirements of all Companies’ port- 
folios in the group. 


Our Accident and General business has again made 
substantial progress showing an increase in income of 
£491,862 or 23% over 1952. This increase is general 
throughout the Society’s worldwide organisation, with parti- 
cularly good progress being made in Canada, Australasia and 
the United Kingdom. Claims are somewhat heavier, largely 
due to the adverse Motor experience in certain territories 
and higher losses under Burglary and All Risks Policies. 
With the overall acquisition costs remaining at approximate- 
ly the same proportion of the premium income as before, 
the Accident and General Account provides a profit of 
£151,927 which, although somewhat lower than 1952, can 
be regarded favourably under present underwriting condi- 
tions. 


With the continued growth of the group it has been 
deemed proper and prudent to increase the General Reserve 
so that this now stands at £1,350,000 which is the same 
as the paid-up capital of the Society. The Reinsurance 
Fund is reduced by a release of £250,000 towards this pur- 
pose, and is considered sufficiently strong at £250,000 to 
fulfil its function. 


Report of the Directors: The Report, Accounts and 
Balance Sheets of the Society for the year 1953, include 
the transactions of the subsidiary companies, the _ British 
Traders’ Insurance Co., Ltd., the North China Insurance Co., 
Ltd., the North Pacific Insurance Co., Ltd., the Beaver In- 
surance Company and the British Oak Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Marine. The net premiums for the year amounted to £3,492.- 
101. After releasing £160,000 to Profit and Loss Ac- 
count and increasing the underwriting balance by £20,000 

iunsferred from the Profit and Loss Account of a subsidiary 
-ympany, the Marine Fund stands at £5,187,978. Fire. The 
net premiums for the year amounted to £3,524,102. £271,- 
454 has been transferred to Profit and Loss Account. The 
additional reserve has been increased by £25,000 by a trans- 
fer from the Profit and Loss Account of a subsidiary com- 
pany. The Fire Fund stands at £1,948,394. Accident & 
General. The net premiums for the year amounted to 
£2,.628,468. £151,927 has been transferred to Profit and 
Loss Account. The additional reserve has been increased 
by £25,000 by the transfer of £15,000 from the Society’s 
Profit and Loss Appropriation Account and £10,000 from 
the Profit and Loss Account of a subsidiary company. The 
Accident and General Fund’now stands at £1,201,387. 


Dividends. An interim dividend of £1.0.0 per share, 
free of Hongkong Corporation Profits Tax, was paid on 20th 
November, 1953. The Directors now recommend the pay- 
ment of a final dividend of £1.0.0 per share, free of Hong- 
kong Corporation Profits Tax, payable on 27th May, 1954. 
Profit & Loss Account. Interest and dividends amounted to 
£406,829 and transfers from Underwriting Accounts to 
£583,381. After charging outgoings not brought into ac- 
count elsewhere, making provision for taxation, and allow- 
ing for the minority interests of the outside shareholders of 
the subsidiary companies, the profit for the year appertain- 
ing to the Society is £643,429. After deducting profit re- 
tained in subsidiary companies £218,439, there remains a 
distributable profit of £424,990. To this has been added 
the balance brought forward from the _ previous year of 
£344,074. After providing for the dividends, transferring 
£75,000 to Exchange and Investment Fluctuation Account, 
£45,000 to General Reserve, £15,000 to Accident and 
General Account Additional Reserve and £8,000 to Provision 
for Staff Pensions, there remains a balance of £356,064 
-to be carried forward. Taxation. It is considered _ that 

tstanding taxation at 3lst December, 1953 is fully covered 
-~wy the provision of £778,234 included in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet under Provisions for Taxation and Other Con- 
tingencies £917,258. 
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CHINA UNDERWRITERS, LIMITED 


Statement by Acting Chairman of Board of Directors 
on Report and Accounts for 1953: LIFE DEPARTMENT: 
Despite some decrease in the amount of new business, pre- 
miums show an increase of about $300,000 over the pre- 
vious year and the increased interest reflects the growth 
in the Life. Fund. Death Claims were again light and 
Maturity Claims were as foreseen. Surrenders were higher 
than in 1952 as was to be expected with our increasing 
business, but were moderate in amount. Commission was 
smaller both in amount and in relation to premiums than 
in the previous year. Under our Articles of Association, 
90% of the divisible Life profits must go back to policy- 
holders, but on this occasion we are recommending that 
shareholders forego their share of Life profits entirely. 


FIRE, ACCIDENT AND MARINE DEPARTMENTS: 
We have had a successful year in these departments. While 
Fire premiums did not quite reach the 1952 figures, premiums 
increased in both Accident and Marine Accounts, and the 
total premium income for the three departments was $645. 
344 against $624,778 the previous year. Claims in all 
three accounts were very favourable, totalling $50,000 less 
than in 1952. As a result we have been able to transfer 
$145,000 underwriting profit to Profit & Loss Account. This 
compares with about $125,000 underwriting profit, if in- 
terest had been similarly treated in the accounts for 1952. 


BALANCE SHEET: Our total Assets have increased 
by $1,400,000 despite the writing down of the Indonesian 
assets, the main increase being in Investments. The mar- 
ket value of the latter was about 14% over the values at 
which investments were taken into the books at the end 
of the year. On the liabilities side the principal changes 
are the growth of the Life Fund mentioned above and an 
increase of $152,333 in Reserves, including the amount car- 
ried forward in Profit & Loss after making the appropria- 
tions. 


PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT: Interest carried to this 
account is $222,248 against $184,109 if all interest (other 
than on Life business) had been similarly carried to Profit 
& Loss in 1952. With the amount brought forward and 
the underwriting profits mentioned, the amount at credit 
of Profit & Loss is $407,128. From this sum $10,000 has 
been carried to Reserve for Future Taxation and $86,449 
to bring Investment & Exchange Reserve up to $300,000. 
Our Staff Provident Fund at present makes no provision in 
respect of the many years of loyal service by some members 
of the staff prior to the initiation of the Fund in 1950. It 
is desirable to provide additional amounts, as and when 
results justify, with a view to our being able to treat old 
members of our staff adequately at the end of their ser- 
vice. I trust that in view of the excellent results in 1953 
shareholders will approve of the substantial appropriation 
of $75,000 as an initial contribution to this provision. After 
these transfers there is a sum of $235,679 for disposal 
and we are pleased to be able to recommend an increased 
dividend of 45 cents on each Ordinary Share and a corres- 
ponding dividend of $1,536 on each Founders’ Share, both 
without deduction of tax. The dividend will absorb $138,- 
240 leaving a very substantially increased ‘“‘carry forward”’ 
of $97,439. 


Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 
1953: Life Assurance applications received during the year 
amounted to $11,797,700. Life Policies were issued for 
$10,681,033 at annual premiums of $610,037. Applications 
for $747,567 were declined and the remainder were post- 
poned or in course of consideration at the end of the year. 
The quinquennial valuation of liabilities of the Life As- 
surance business was made as at 3lst December 1953, on 
a somewhat stronger basis than that hitherto adopted. This 
shows liabilities of $5,519,907 against the Life Assurance 
Fund of $5,666,788. From the surplus the Board have 
declared a sum of $100,551 divisible, being the cost of a 
Reversionary Bonus to each policy at the rate of $12.50 
per $1,000 Sum Assured for each year up to and including 
1953 for which a full year’s premium has been paid and 
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in respect of which the policy is entitled to participate in 
the profits of the Company, excluding any period qualifying 
for a guaranteed bonus. 


The Directors recommend that a distribution of profits 
be made on the above basis and that the balance of surplus 
be carried forward to the next valuation, in the Life As- 
surance Fund. It is proposed to allot an Interim Bonus 
at the same rate and on the same terms as declared above, 
for each year subsequent to 1953, to each with-profit policy 
becoming a claim before the next valuation. 


Profit & Loss account has been credited with transfers 
from the Fire, Accident and Marine Revenue accounts 
totalling $145,000 and with interest $222,248. After trans- 
ferring $10,000 to Reserve for Future Taxation and $86,449 
to Investment & Exchange Reserve there remains a balance 
of $310,679 which the Directors recommend be appropriated 
as follows: 


To set up a Staff Contingencies Fund _.......... $ 75,000 
To pay dividends, without deduction 
of tax, as follows: 
at 45 cents per share on 
256,000 Ordinary Shares .... $115,200 
at $1,536 per share on 15 
Founders’ Shares __............ 23,040 
132,240 
Balance carried forward to 1954 ............ 97,439 
$310,679 
LOMBARD INSURANCE CO. 
Statement by the Chairman of the Board: The past 


year has been an eventful one in the history of the Com- 
pany. Your Consulting Committee decided that the time 
had come when the name of the Company could be changed 
to something more in keeping with the altered circumstances 
in which we now operate and at an extraordinary general 
meeting held on October 15, 1953 the present name was 
approved by members. The opportunity was also taken to 
subdivide each share of a nominal value of $50 into five 
shares of $10 each. At the same meeting your approval was 
obtained to the issue of a maximum of 140,000 new shares in 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the capital of the Company with the object of offering the 
to the shareholders of the Hongkong Fire Insurance Co., 
Ltd. in exchange for their holdings in a fixed ratio. At 
December 31, 1953 the holders of 98% per cent of the 
share capital of that Company had accepted the offer. 
Today your Company owns all the shares of the Hong- 
kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. which is now a wholly owned 
subsidiary and whose results are incorporated in the 
accounts before you. At the time the offer for an ex- 
change of shares was made you were informed that the 
General Agents and/or Managers had stated that, if the 
proposed scheme was approved, they were prepared to con- 
sider the practicability of a modification in the terms of 
their agreements with the Company and with its subsidiary 
and I have’ to report that discussions have taken place and 
suggested modifications are being examined. I hope to be 
able to lay before you a concrete scheme in this respect 
before we meet again next year. 


At the extraordinary general meeting to which I have 
just referred a shareholder advocated a reduction in the 
fees paid to the Consulting Committee of what is now 
your subsidiary company. This point has been considered 
by your Consulting Committee and it is their intention to 


bring forward a proposal to modify these fees for 1954. . 


This will be done at the next annual general meeting. 


Turning to the accounts, which are shown this year 
in consolidated form, you will see that, while we have had 
a satisfactory year in the fire and accident departments, 
the results of the marine underwriting account are most 
disappointing. I fear that we are still suffering from the 
effects of that most unprofitable year for marine under- 
writers, 1951, on which a loss has already been made 
after only three years working. You will note that as a 
result of this the marine fund has been strengthened by 
the addition of $350,000 from the reserve for contingencies 
to bring it up to the conservative figure of 194 per cer’ 
of premium income. 


Claims paid during the year, although totalling less than 
in the previous year, have resulted in a higher ratio owing 
to the considerable drop in our premium income. This 
reduction is due not only to lower rates for cargo business 
and a general easing of commodity values but is also the 
result of certain adjustments which it has been found 
necessary to make in connection with our Australian busi- 
ness. In my report to you last year I spoke of the un- 
satisfactory state of cargo business and I regret to say that 
conditions have not improved. Rates in many cases have 


Cable address: 


U 
ALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
TEXTILES 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York. Tokyo, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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llen to quite uneconomic levels and, with no improvement 


~ai claims experience, the outlook is anything but encourag- 


ing. 

It is possible to be more cheerful with regard to the 
results of our fire and accident accounts and in particular 
the latter. I informed you last year that we had decided 
to-commence operations in the accident field in both Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and in fire business in New Zealand. 
An excellent start has been made and I am optimistic that 
your income from these sources will continue to grow. 
During the year the Assistant Manager of the Company 
paid a visit to Canada and, as a result of his findings, your 
Consulting Committee has decided to extend our activities 
to this country. I shall have more to say to you on this 
subject next year. 


In the profit and loss account gross income from in- 
vestments shows a welcome increase of $70,122 and, after 
deduction of tax, the nett figure of $1,246,705 more than 
covers the proposed dividend. It will be seen that the taxa- 
tion charge shows a substantial reduction compared with 
the unusually high charge shown last year under this head- 
ing. In reviewing the provisions set up last year it was 
found that certain of these relating to earlier years were 
in excess of requirements. Such surplus provisions have 
therefore made for a reduction in the amount required 
to be taken from the profits this year to meet current and 
future liabilities. Full provision has been made, as far 
as it is possible to do so, to cover our tax commitments in 
the many parts of the world in which we operate. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a very strong 
position. Total assets amount to over 2% million sterling 
of which nearly 2 million consists of investments in gilt- 
edged securities and debentures and first class equities. 
Reserves are nearly four times the amount of the issued 
capital. The substantial increase in the investment and ex- 

yange fluctuation reserve is an indication of the upward 
<end in the value of your Company’s investment portfolio, 
since it is customary for us to re-value the latter each year. 
I have already stated that part of the reserve for contingen- 
cies has been transferred to strengthen the marine fund. 
This reserve has also been used to finance such development 
charges as have been incurred during the year. 


There is a balance in the Appropriation Account of 
$1,642,969 and your Consulting Committee have decided 
to recommend the payment of a dividend of $3 per share 
free of tax. Bearing in mind the recent sub-division of 
the nominal value of the shares in the capital of the Com- 
pany, this figure is the equivalent of the dividend declared 
last year. The proposed dividend absorbs $1,145,472 and 
there remains a balance of $497,497 to be carried forward. 


TEXTILE CORPORATION OF HONGKONG 


‘The report of the Directors shows that profit for the 
year amounts to $1,521,298, and it is proposed to pay a 
final dividend of 10 cents a share, free of tax, on 1,200,000 
shares. An interim dividend, which absorbed $640,000, was 
paid on January 30 of this year. 


The Chairman’s report states inter alia: The pur- 
chase of our property was effected at the end of a period 
of doldrums in the local textile manufacturing industry— 
and improved conditions have been experienced throughout 
the year. Considerations of price, modified by the require- 
ments of the Empire preference regulations, influence pur- 
chases of raw cotton by local spinners much more than do 
those of uniformity of grade and type. Pakistan was the 
principal source of supply during the early part of our 
year and until rising prices there, supposedly due to pur- 
chases by China, and an increase in Pakistan’s own spindles, 
Since then a fair amount of 

razilian cotton has been purchased. 

The price per bale of raw cotton (392 lbs. net) has 
fluctuated between HK$695 at the beginning of the year 
and $910 at its close, a low of $690 occurring in April, 
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1953, and a high of $922 in March, 1954. These prices 
are approximations for a fair average grade of Medium 
Staple Pakistan New Crop suitable for local spinning into 
20 counts yarn. The selling price of 20 count cotton yarn 
of good export quality has fluctuated between $1,180 per 
bale (400 lbs) at the beginning of the year and $1,200 
at its close, a low of $1,160 occurring on October 6 and 
a high of $1,320 on May 27, 1953. In the case of cloth, 
the price of standard quality grey jeans has fluctuated to 
a similar pattern but within even wider limits, the high 
occurring in May 1953, being no less than 50 per cent in 
excess of the low in December 1953. It will be observed 
that selling prices do not bear adequate relation to raw 
material costs and, whilst the immediate cause of the dis- 
crepancy is the spasmodic nature of the demand from cer- 
tain consuming areas, the fundamental cause is the absence 
of an organised forward market. 


Our own production of yarn was largely disposed of 
to local weavers, as we have decided to proceed slowly and 
cautiously with the establishment of our export brands. In 
continuing our own policy of forward sales, we have refused 
to take advantage of the substantial premium sometimes 
offered for spot cargo and have maintained all our con- 
tracted deliveries on due date. This has already earned us 
a measure of valuable goodwill amongst local consumers. 
Except for these short periods of keen demand the net prices 
realised from sales of yarn to the export market have been 
somewhat lower than could be obtained from local sales. 
Our “Million Elephant” brand is steadily establishing itself 
in South East Asia, but we have diverted much of our loom 
capacity to orders for specified weaves for the non-Asiatic 
market. It is our intention to continue this type of business 
which is less subject than others to the sudden price fluc- 
tuations which considerations of exchange and _ import 
restrictions lend to exports to the nearer traditional mar- 
kets. We are, however, developing an alternative quality 
under our “Lyemun”’ trademark for general distribution. 


The absence of a Cotton Exchange in Hongkong, whose 
function would be to iron out to a great extent these 
fluctuations is keenly felt and it may be hoped that when 
Government implements its proposed measures in aid of 
local industry, encouragement towards the establishment 
of such an Exchange will be placed in the forefront. The . 
Colony now is definitely committed to such a measure of 
industrialisation that considerations of the interests of other 
industrial communities, wherever they may be, must be 
subordinated if the Colony is to remain self-supporting 
under the changed political and trading conditions of the 
present day. This matter is of the first importance but I 
do not wish to accentuate the differences in point of view 
which exist by dwelling on the subject and will close by 
saying that in most other parts of the world, industries, 
whether infant or otherwise, receive jealous official protec- 
tion and fostering as an essential part of the function of 
Government. Proposals are being considered for the de- 
velopment of certain official grading and testing services 
which will be of advantage to the Colony’s customers and 
we are, of course, giving all possible support to this desir- 
able end. 


During the year the charges for electricity, which had 
been higher in Tsun Wan where our Mill is situated, than 
in the nearer areas in Kowloon, were reduced to an overall 
level. It is a matter for congratulations that such a penalty 
on that thriving industrial area has now been removed and 
we are duly grateful to the Power Company concerned. The 
cost of power still accounts for an appreciable part of 
our manufacturing costs. It is quite substantially higher 
than that current in most manufacturing areas of the 
world and could under certain circumstances constitute a 
serious handicap to the Colony’s export trade. 


During February two new Ring Frames purchased in 
Japan commenced operation and have added to our capa- 
city. We have now planned an extension whereby an 
additional 7,200 spindles will be installed. New buildings 
are being erected on the existing Mill site and it is hoped 
by careful: planning that the minimum dislocation to pro- 
duction will be experienced during their installation. These 
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credit and fiduciary business of 
corporate securities we have 
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the development of Japa- 
nese heavy industries for 
over fifty years. 


tHE INDUSTRIAL BANK or sapan. cto. 


First in Long-Term Finance 
Full-Fledged in International Banking 


Established: 1902 
Marunouchi, Tokyo. 


spindles will not operate as a separate unit but it is the 
intention that the whole capacity of the Mill will be in- 
tegrated. The machinery has been ordered from Tweedale 
& Smalley, Manchester, and it is anticipated that it will 
come into full production towards the end of January 1955. 


We have arranged to purchase 42,000 sq. ft. of vacant 
land adjoining our dormitory and godown lot on the 
northern side of Castle Peak Road and it is our intention 
eventually to house the whole of our weaving operations on 
the site. 


Our staff and labour relations are excellent and the 
labour force of over 700 is composed of contented workers. 
A notable contribution to this end has been made by the 
establishment of the new Tsun Wan Clinic which will pro- 
vide services for the growing industrial area. 


We have written off the whole of the Preliminary & 
Capital Issue expenses which, in fact, were substantially 
lower than the estimate given in our Prospectus... The Fixed 
Assets represent substantially our original purchase of the 
land, Buildings & Machinery, the stamp duty thereon, and 
the cost of two Ring Frames. We have repaid $400,000 
to our bankers and have set up an Overall Depreciation 
Reserve desirable in view of the lump sum purchase price 
paid for the bulk of our Fixed Assets. The large cash 
balance is necessary in view of our proposed expansion. 


PEAK TRAMWAYS CO. 


The Directors’ Report states: The net profit for the 
year is $379,324. To this has to be added the balance 
brought forward of $19,863 and deducted the sum of 
$47,947, being computation of Corporation Profits Tax on 
this account. There is therefore an amount available for 
appropriation of $251,240 which the Directors recommend 


Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C. Tel, 36731. ° 
Annual subscription rate: $80. 


be dealt with as follows:—Transfer to general _ reserve 
$100,000; transfer to provisions for passages, leave pay & 
retiring gratuities $20,096; pay a dividend of $4 per share 
(free of tax) on 25,000 shares fully paid $100,000; a 
dividend of $2 per share (free of tax) on 50,000 shares, 
$5 paid up $100,000; carry forward to next account 
$31,144. 

Comparison with the previous year’s figures in th 
Profit & Loss Account discloses that total revenue wa: 
greater by $160,424, expenses were higher by $56,618 and 
depreciation written off was increased by $37,167. The 
result is therefore an increase in the net profit of $66,639. 


During the year under review, we carried 1,862,447 
passengers—an increase of 228,117, which accounts for 
rise in traffic revenue. Victoria Peak Apartments at the 
Upper Terminus of the line were completed and all occupied 
at the end of June, 1953. Rentals from this property 
account principally for the increased income under this 
heading in the Profit & Loss Account. Expenses generally 
show only slight variations, except for Repairs & Main- 
tenance together with stores used which is. higher’ by 
$28,757. This is due to the writing-off of a Wire Rope 
during the year at a book value of $10,000, the balance 
being accounted for by renovations to some buildings long 
overdue. It has been decided to transfer wire ropes from 
rolling stock to stores and to write off the cost as each 
rope is put into use. Depreciation has been charged in 
accounts at $64,501 as against $27,334 for previous year 
and this is largely accounted for by increase in value of 
real estate holdings. The book value of assets represents 
a small fraction of replacement cost and it will be necessary 
to accumulate substantial amounts in order to take care of 
replacements of wasting assets and proposed further build- 
ings; we have therefore increased General Reserve Fund 
by $100,000. The funds retained within the Company in 
the nature of depreciation and undistributed profits can, 
however, be invested to secure revenue, but will be easily 
realisable when the expenditure on the new plant becomes 
necessary. 
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MAERSK LINE| 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.S. “NICOLINE MAERSK”... .... June 20 


M.S. “TREIN MAERSK” 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “TREIN MAERSK” 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... July 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .. ... .. June 24 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... .... .... July 24 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... June 7 
M.S. “EMILIE MAERSK” ... .... ... June 17 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 86066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. Tel: 20361. 


Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 
At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge carge 
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HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 
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HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Coa., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 
States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 
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